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When  the  ribs  and  fly-  c. 
wheelof  this  big  machine 
cracked  across,  the  nec-  ^ 
essary  repairs  were 
made  by  electric  welding 
in  three  hours  actual 
time. 


The  needle  that  knits  metals 


One  of  the  interesting 
departments  of  the 
GeneralEIectricCom- 
pany’s  works  at  Sche- 
nectady is  the  School 
of  Electric  Welding, 
to  which  any  manu- 
facturer may  send 
men  for  instruction. 


There  was  a time  when  a 
broken  wheel  would  tie  up  a 
big  plant  for  days. 

Now  electric  welding  tools 
literally  knit  together  the  jag- 
ged edges  of  metals  and  in- 
sure uninterrupted  produc- 
tion. That  means  steady 
wages,  steady  profits,  and  a 
lower  price  to  the  consumer. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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The  Alumni  Association  of 
Oberlin  College 


By  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  you,  the  Cam- 
paign will  have  been  closed  with  a heartfelt  Thanks- 
giving. 

The  next  great  task  of  the  alumni  is  to  keep  the 
greatly  enlarged  and  vitally  interested  constituency  of 
Oberlin  College. 

To  maintain  this  fine  spirit  among  the  alumni  and 
friends  the  Alumni  Magazine,  with  forty  pages  of 
news  and  views,  is  indispensable. 

(The  following  blank  may  be  used  for  new  subscriptions) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College 

ALUMNI  OFFICE,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  follows:  (To  continue  until  cancelied  or  changed) 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  $2.50 

Alumni  Association,  Membership  1.00 

Total  S3.50 

Name Class Date 

Address 


Please  send  in  news  items  concerning  yourself  and  other  Oberlinites. 
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Building  a Great  College 

‘'Only  when  trustees,  faculty,  students,  alumni,  community  and 
national  educational  agencies  work  together  in  continuous  support  can 
a college  look  into  the  future  with  justifiable  hope.”  Up  to  November 
seventeenth,  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  (treat  Campaign,  this 
hope  was  increasingly  justified. 

The  Trustees 

The  trustees  of  Oberlin  College,  elected  not  for  their  wealth  but 
for  their  wisdom  in  m.anaging  large  affairs  in  the  business,  educational, 
and  religious  fields,  besides  contributing  year  by  year  to  cover  annual 
deficits  and  giving  liberally  to  the  Building  and  Endowment  Fund,  have 
underwritten  the  entire  e.xpense  of  the  Campaign. 

'Fhe  Faculty 

Faced  with  the  task  of  carrying  $60,000,  40%  of  the  share  of  the 
town  and  region  of  CDberlin,  the  faculty  have  pledged  $72,200. 

The  Students 

Nothing  could  prove  at  once  the  loyalty  and  the  unselfish  ideal- 
ism of  the  students  better  than  their  spirited  response  to  the  call  for 
aid  in  this  critical  campaign.  Raising  their  suggested  share  from  $100 
to  $150  they  finished  their  whirlwind  campaign  with  i ?90  pledges, 
totaling  $238,524. 

N.ATIONAL  hoUND.ATIONS  FOR  EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  annual  grants  of  $20,000  to  maintan  the  present 
scale  of  teachers  salaries,  the  General  Education  Board  last  spring 
made  a conditional  gift  of  $500,000.  By  Saturday  noon  of  Home- 
coming Day  the  securing  of  this  gift  was  guaranteed  by  pledges  total- 
ing $1,582,758. 

Alumni,  Community  and  Friends 

With  ten  days  still  to  go  the  result  of  the  Campaign  outside  of 
eveland  and  Oberlin  College  is  encouraging  but  still  uncertain. 
Cleveland  has  set  the  pace  by  going  over  the  top  with  $500,110  If  all 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin  do  as  well,  the  immediate  future  of 
our  Alma  Mater  is  assured. 
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The  Brewer’s  Drayman 

“ The  life  of  ...  a professor  or  a resident 
fellow  of  a college  is  to  he  effectively  criti- 
cized not  by  the  ideas  of  another  professor  or 
another  fellow  of  a college,  hnt  hy  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  other  dissimilar  lives — the 
life,  say,  of  a soldier  or  a brewer’s  drayman.” 
This  amusing  sentence  is  not  Mr.  Mencken’s, 
but  it  ought  to  please  him.  It  was  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  late  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Oxford,  and  represents,  I judge, 
his  deliberate  conviction.  All  the  accounts  of 
him  that  have  appeared  since  his  death  bear 
witness  to  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the  type 
of  student  who  keeps  himself  aloof  from  act- 
ive life.  He  was  once  told  that  he  would  have 
made  a good  pirate,  and  the  remark  delighted 
him.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  many 
teachers — and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  a great  teacher — who  despise  their 
trade,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  are  not  wholly  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a man’s  job.  And  the  opin- 
ion of  such  a man  carries  weight.  Mr.  Men- 
cken may  play  the  gadfly  and  leave  our  with- 
ers quite  unstung,  but  when  a Raleigh  begins 
to  talk  of  the  brewer’s  drayman  as  the  meas- 
ure of  our  futility,  we  have,  for  a moment, 
misgivings.  But  only  for  a moment. 

Such  a remark  is  a sign  of  the  times.  We 
live  in  an  age  in  which  ideas  are  not  highly 
regarded,  and  we  belong  to  a race  that  has 
never  greatly  heeded  them.  We  teachers,  and 
all  who  attemijt,  however  lamely,  to  pursue 
ideal  ends,  are  therefore  thrust  into  a posi- 
tion of  incessant  apology,  and  we  are  some- 
times even  led  to  belittle  our  own  aims.  In 
any  case,  we  often  defend  them  in  a fashion 
so  feeble  that  it  amounts  to  betrayal,  and  of 
this  method  of  defense  the  brewer’s  drayman 
may  serve  as  a symbol. 

I am  not,  I think,  disposed  to  deny  that  life 
is  more  than  learning,  or  that  the  end  of  study 
is  action  in  one  form  or  another;  but  learning 
is  related  to  life  not  directly,  but  indirectly, 
and  action  is  the  mediate,  not  the  immediate 
end  of  study.  Any  other  view  (iegrades  them 
both.  They  are  indeed  both  subservient  to  the 
great  end  of  living,  hut  they  are  instruments 


of  such  dignity  and  splendor  that  they  have 
a value  quite  independent  of  their  use.  The 
failure  to  recognize  and  proclaim  this  value 
seems  to  me  a mark  either  of  dulness  or  of 
cowardice,  and  of  one  or  other  of  these,  too 
many  of  us  are  guilty.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  I defend  the  study  of  literature  on  the 
ground  that  it  develops  the  imagination  or 
trains  the  aesthetic  sense?  This  is  not  the 
reason  why  I care  tor  literature,  nor  why  I 
think  anyone  else  should  care  for  it.  Still 
less  do  I believe  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
literature  should  have  a high  place  in  educa- 
tion. No,  when  I talk  in  that  fashion  I am 
merely  trying  to  say  what  is  expected  of  me 
and  1 am  defending  the  cause  of  literature  in 
a manner  to  betray  it.  Literature  does  in- 
deed minister  to  life,  if  it  is  true  that  we  live, 
not  by  bread  only,  but  “by  admiration,  hope, 
and  love”;  but  in  a profounder  sense,  litera- 
ture is  an  end  in  itself — like  beauty,  “its  own 
excuse  for  being.”  The  value  of  reading 
Shakespeare  is  reading  Shakespeare;  the  end 
of  admiring  Keats  is  to  admire  Keats.  That 
pleasures  so  august  should  also  involve  profit 
is  something  to  give  thanks  for,  but  to  place 
the  profit  before  the  pleasure  is  to  hitch  your 
wagon  not  to  a star  but  to  a steady,  plodding 
brewer’s  drayhorse. 

In  the  same  way  we  give  all  the  wrong  rea- 
sons for  education,  but  that  is  too  large  a sub- 
ject to  enter  upon  here.  In  conclusion,  I sub- 
mit an  item  lifted  from  Christopher  Morley’s 
column  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  It 
means  what  I have  been  trying  to  say: 

“ We  are  grieved  to  find  the  following  in  a 
pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

It  is  necessary  that  the  business  execu- 
tive demand,  and  OET  a great  return  for 

every  bit  of  time  he  devotes  to  reading. 

This  is  an  appalling  doctrine.  Don’t  they 
ever  read  just  for  fun?” 
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R.  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  Receives  Nobel  Prize 

S.  R.  Williams 


On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  Professor 
Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Director  of  Re 
search,  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  was 
aw'arded  the  1923  Nobel  prize  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  the  field  of  physics.  This 
award  is  one  of  five  given  annually  for  emi- 
nence in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  medi- 
cine, literature,  and  service  to 
the  brother  hood  of  man.  These 
prizes  were  established  by  Al- 
fred Bernhard  Nohel,  a Swedish 
);hemist  and  engineer,  W'ho,  at 
his  death  in  1896,  left  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  in  trust  for  this 
purpose.  Pi'ofessor  Millikan  is 
the  second  physicist  in  this 
country  to  receive  the  Nobel 
prize. 

That  joy  which  comes  to  a 
family  w'hen  one  of  its  members 
does  well,  now  comes  to  the 
Oberlin  group,  for  not  only  is 
Professor  Millikan  an  alumnus 
of  Oberlin  College,  (class  of 
1891),  and  a former  instructor  (1891-93),  but 
also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  great  tribute  which  is  thus  paid  to  Pro- 
fessor Millikan  hy  the  committee  on  award 
is  but  a fitting  climax  to  a iong  series  of  signal 
honors  which  have  come  to  him  in  recent 
years.  These  distinctions  include  honorary 
doctorates  from  various  colieges  and  universi- 
ties, honorary  memberships  in  foreign  learned 
societies,  recipient  of  the  Comstock  prize  and 
Edison  medal,  details  of  w^hich  cannot  be  given 
in  this  brief  review  of  his  career. 

From  1902  to  1907  Professor  Miliikan  was 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor,  then 
Associate  Professor,  and  finally  Professor 
of  Physics  in  1910  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  During  this  period  and  until  1921 
there  was  developed  about  him  a wonderful 
school  of  research  and  no  greater  honor  can 
come  to  any  man  than  to  be  the  leader  of  so 
distinguished  a group  of  physicists  as  took 
their  Ph.D.  degrees  under  Millikan.  Nor  can 
there  be  found  a group  more  loyai  or  devoted 
to  their  teacher  than  the  men  who  thus 
worked  under  him.  Out  of  this  school  of  re- 
search came  the  problems  which  were  to  at- 


tract the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  The 
exact  evaluation  of  e,  the  elementary  electrical 
charge,  was  among  the  first.  This  study  led 
to  a w'hole  series  of  very  illuminating  papers 
on  the  mechanism  of  ionization  of  gases  hy 
X-ray  and  radium-rays,  the  Brownian  move- 
ment in  gases,  and  the  nature  of  radiant  energy. 
In  this  latter  research  a photo-electric  determi- 
nation of  Planck’s  constant,  h, 
was  made,  both  constants,  e 
and  h,  being  fundamental  units 
in  our  universe.  More  recent 
are  the  brilliant  researches  in 
w'hich  our  knowledge  of  the  ul- 
tra-violet spectrum  has  been  ex- 
tended to  very  short  wave- 
lengths and  the  final  chapter 
has  been  written  in  Stokes’  law 
for  the  fall  of  small  bodies. 
The  notable  characteristic  of 
these  problems  is  their  pro- 
gressive insight  and  logical 
unity  leading  to  a better 
understanding  of  that  most 
fundamental  of  problems,  the 
structure  of  the  atom. 

During  the  world  war  Professor  Millikan  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Signal  Corps  ren- 
dered most  vital  service  to  the  cause  by  or- 
ganizing and  coordinating  the  scientific  forces 
of  the  country.  The  same  capacity  for  or- 
ganization enabled  him  to  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  an  efficient  functioning  of  the 
National  Research  Council  both  during  and 
after  the  war. 

In  1921  Professor  Millikan  was  called  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory 
of  Physics  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  also  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  that  Institution.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  build 
up  the  greatest  research  center  in  the  country 
and  already  the  fruition  of  that  promise  is 
manifest. 

Our  heartiest  congratuiations  go  to  Pro- 
fessor Millikan! 


’06-’08— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  N. 
Eldred  (Z.  MHtilene  Richards)  of  North  Olm- 
sted, Ohio,  a daughter,  Margaret  Alice,  on 
August  18. 
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The  Student  Endowment  Campaign 

Erwin  N.  Griswold,  ’25 


Seldom  has  Oberlin  seen  displayed  such 
energy,  or  such  enthusiasiu  as  was  brought 
forth  by  the  campaign  of  the  students  to  raise 
their  share  of  the  total  of  Oberlin’s  Building 
and  Endowment  Fund.  For  over  a week  those 
in  charge  labored  ceaselessly  to  perfect  their 
organization  and  for  the  three  days  before  the 
second  of  November  the  entire  college  turned 
its  thought  and  its  effort  towards  raising  its 
self-set  quota  of  $240,000. 

The  organization  of  the  campaign  was  based 
on  that  used  in  Cleveland  in  its  drive  for  the 


canvassers,  some  225  in  number,  were  pres- 
ent. At  this  dinner.  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of 
the  board  of  Trustees,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
“Here  and  Hereafter.”  He  was  followed  by 
two  student  speakers,  Margaret  Fifield,  whose 
subject  was  “As  a Woman  Sees  It,”  and  Will- 
iam Seaman,  who  in  a talk  entitled  “Putting  It 
Over”  gave  advice  and  instruction  to  the 
workers. 

The  actual  Campaign  started  Wednesday, 
October  31,  with  a chapel  service,  presided 
over  by  William  Seaman,  at  which  Joel  B. 
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Fund.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Graham  was  the  Fac- 
ulty member  in  charge,  and  William  H.  Sea- 
man, the  student  chairman,  worked  in  coop- 
eration with  him.  There  were  three  special 
gift  committees,  one  for  men,  one  for  women, 
and  one  for  the  Conservatory,  in  charge  re- 
spectively of  Joel  Hopkins,  Laura  Grosvenor, 
and  Lucy  Beckett.  This  committee  operated 
before  the  regular  campaign  started  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  the  pledges  of  those  who  were 
especially  able  to  give  to  the  fund.  Then  after 
the  campaign  started,  a group  of  committees, 
headed  by  Edwin  Zeller,  Sarah  Whitaker,  and 
Genevieve  Bowman,  and  organized  by  classes 
in  charge  of  the  class  olhcers,  interviewed  in 
person  each  student  in  the  college  and  ob- 
tained from  him  his  pledge. 

The  actual  campaign  was  preceded  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  30,  by  a dinner  at  which 
all  the  commit  lee-members,  chairmen,  and 


Hayden  and  President  King  spoke.  At  this 
time  the  result  of  the  special  gifts  campaign 
was  announced;  these  preliminary  efforts  had 
brought  in  about  $90,000.  At  the  chapel  serv- 
ices on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  class  presi- 
dents announced  the  results  of  the  campaign 
in  their  classes.  By  Friday  noon  $230,000  had 
been  pledged,  a result  so  satisfactory  that  the 
faculty  declared  Saturday  a holiday  to  the 
great  and  evident  satisfaction  of  all. 

Alford  Carleton  had  charge  of  the  publicity 
work  in  the  campaign,  Erwin  Griswold  ran  the 
pre-campaign  dinner,  and  Charles  Hnnsche 
took  care  of  the  collection  and  auditing  of 
pledges.  At  the  latest  report,  the  student  cam- 
paign brought  in  1393  subscriptions  for  a total 
of  $238,824.  Seldom  have  the  students  of 
Oberlin  put  forth  such  effort,  but  never  have 
their  efforts  been  so  well  rewarded. 
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The  New  York  District  Dinner,  Hotel  Astor,  November  2,  1923 


The  Great  Campaign 


At  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  gen- 
eral campaign  pledges  totaling  |1, 582, 758  had 
been  received,  assuring  the  gift  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  of  ?500,000.  Thus,  with 
the  campaign  half  finished,  Oberlin  is  assured 
of  the  sum  of  .'i;2,082,758. 

Reports  from  many  districts  are  coming  in 
siowly,  and  in  many  other  districts  active 
work  on  the  campaign  has  hardly  begun. 
Honor  units— districts  and  classes  which  have 
met  or  surpassed  their  share  on  the  basis  of 
2-8-5 — are  as  follows: 

OBERLIN’S  HONOR  UNITS 
ST.tTE  Axn  nsiTlilC'T 
f nif  Chairmen 

1 Students  William  H,  Seaman,  ’24 

2 District  4 Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  03 

Marie  W.  Wilson,  ’14 

l,Of,\], 

1 Cleveland 

A.  Burns  Smythe,  ex-’02 

Mrs.  Clifl'e  Johnson  Merriam,  ’84-’87 

2 Kansas  City.  Mo.  (women) 

Mrs.  Agnes  Fairchild  Kirshner,  '88 

3 Delaware  (women) 

Cora  A.  Pickett.  ’10 

4 Bridgeport,  Conn,  (men) 

Robert  C.  Whitehead,  ’13 


5 Waterbury,  Conn,  (women) 

Vera  E.  Dye,  ’14 

6 Berkshire  Co.,  Mass,  (women) 

Mrs.  Hilda  Clark  King,  '14-’17 

7 Akron,  Ohio  (men) 

Edwin  W.  Brouse,  ’01 

OBERLIN’S  HONOR  CLASSES 
Chis.'i  Director 


1 1885  Mrs,  Frederick  Anderegg 

2 1871  Thomas  G.  Newton 


The  record  by 

divisions  is  as 

follows: 

Total 

Reported 

Division 

Number 

Raised 

Pet. 

Ohio 

6,448 

.i;726,612 

39 

New  England 

652 

52,777 

28 

Eastern 

2.810 

175,482 

22 

Central 

2,969 

108,625 

7 

Southern 

500 

7,065 

5 

Northwestern 

1.346 

42,680 

11 

Southwestern 

965 

31,325 

11 

Pacific 

1.453 

40,984 

9 

Foreign 

294 

1,008 

1 

Mrs.  Mary  Hall  Johnson,  '54,  oldest  living 
graduate  of  Oberlin,  who  is  ninety-ont*  years 
of  age,  was  a guest  at  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
opening  dinner.  She  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  campaign. 
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Professor  John  Arthur  Demuth 

As  the  Alumni  Magazine  goes  to  press,  there 
comes  the  news  of  the  death  of  John  Arthur 
Demuth,  since  1889  professor  of  violin  and 
wind  instruments  in  the  Conservatory,  at  his 
home,  1838  Van  Buren  Road,  East  Cleveland, 
Thursday,  November  15. 

Mr.  Demuth  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
host  of  students  who  studied  under  him;  and 
as  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  “Oberlin,”  a 
perfect  setting  for  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s 
poem,  “Still,  still  with  Thee,”  his  name  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  lovers  of  the  best  re- 
ligious music. 

No  more  fitting  memorial  to  Mr.  Demuth 
could  be  devised  than  the  well-loved  song 
which  we  print  on  the  opposite  page.  FTiends 
of  Mr.  Demuth  are  invited  to  share  in  raising 
a small  fund  to  cover  the  expense  of  printing 
and  distributing  this  song  to  all  who  may  ask 
for  it.  Alumni  wishing  to  share  in  this  sim- 
ple memorial  or  desiring  additional  copies  of 
the  song  for  use  in  their  churches  or  for  other 
purposes  are  asked  to  correspond  with  the 
Alumni  office. 


Oberlin 

Helen  J.  Millspaugh,  ’78 

Thou  art  most  fair  with  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flower; 
Thy  woodland  beauty,  dowering  each  friendly  home. 
And  shedding  its  gleam  on  college  hall  and  dome. 
Makes  sweet  the  memory  of  every  hour 
Spent  upon  the  campus,  where,  ever  climbing,  tower 
Thy  graceful  elms.  ’Twould  take  a mighty  tome 
To  tell  where  all  thy  errant  children  roam, — 

In  lands  of  glowing  sun  or  sudden  shower; 

But  to  each  thy  college  halls  grow  still  more  dear 
As  the  crowding  days  their  hours  with  duties  fill. 

And  for  thy  future  they  can  feel  no  fear; 

Whatever  fate  be  theirs  of  good  or  ill. 

Live  they  in  country  peace  or  city  din. 

Forever  in  their  hearts  lives  OBERLIN. 
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Still,  Still  with  Thee 


OBERLIN  II  lo  ir  lo 


J.  Ao  Demuth 
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2 Alone  with  Thee,  amid  the  mystic  shadows. 

The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  born; 

Alone  with  Thee,  in  breathless  adoration. 

In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  morn. 

3 When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber. 

Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  Thee  in  prayer; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  Thy  wings  o’ershading. 

But  sweeter  still,  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

4 So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning, 

When  the  soul  waketh,  and  life’s  shadows  flee; 

O in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning. 

Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I am  with  Thee. 

Harriet  Reechcr  Stowe,  1855 


(OBERLIK) 
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John  Long  Severance,  ’85 

Homer  H.  Johnson,  ’85 


John  Long  Severance  is  a gentleman.  To 
some  of  oiir  moderns  this  may  seem  to  say 
that  he  is  a male  "flapper”  of  mature  years, 
hut  if  the  persons  thus  affected  will  inquire 
of  some  one  of  an  earlier  period  he  will  find 
what  that  term  meant  in  its  best  sense  and 
should  still  mean. 

He  was  born  into  an  environment  of  sound 
social  values,  of  sound  values  in  refinement 
and  culture.  His  fore- 
bears were  cultivated  per- 
sons. His  grandmother, 
daughter  of  a leading 
physician  of  Cleveland, 
whose  name  he  bears, 
lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  re- 
spected and  admired  for 
her  fairness  of  mind, 
ripeness  of  judgment  and 
charm  of  manners  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  She 
survived  the  graduation 
of  her  grandson  in  1885 
by  several  years.  I re- 
call, on  meeting  her,  that 
I wondered  if  her  grand- 
son, my  young  friend, 
would  ever  attain  to  such 
dignity,  strength  and 
graceful  carriage  as 
marked  even  her  closing 
years. 

I may  say  I am  sure  that  the  grandson  has 
maintained  the  family  tradition.  Not  alone  in 
the  finer  things  hut  in  business  and  practical 
life  he  has  followed  the  example  of  his  father, 
Louis  H.  Severance,  for  many  years  an  oflioer 
of  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  of  his  uncle, 
Solon  L.  Severance,  for  many  years  a promi- 
nent hank  president  of  Cleveland. 

John  Long,  while  not  active  in  business  in 
the  sense  of  the  daily  task,  is,  nevertheless, 
president  of  several  large  corporations  and  a 
director  in  many  more. 

On  his  father’s  death  he  succeeded  to  his 
membership  in  the  College  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  has  been  a diligent  and  painstaking  mem- 
ber. His  work  has  been  especially  important 
in  his  service  on  the  investment  committee,  in 
which  position  he  aiso  succeeded  his  father. 
His  benefactions  with  those  of  Charles  M.  Hall 


have  made  the  class  of  ’85  noteworthy  in  col- 
lege history. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance  (they  have  no  chil- 
dren) occupy,  when  in  Cleveland,  beautiful 
" Longwood,”  an  English  park  of  five  hundred 
acres.  The  residence  is  filled  with  works  of 
art  from  the  tour  corners  of  the  world.  The 
pleasure  of  collecting  has  not  been  their  only 
pleasure,  as  the  Art  Museums  in  Cleveland 
and  Oberlin  both  testify. 
They  have  a home,  also, 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  a 
summer  home  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.  As  with 
m a 11  y people  burdened 
with  too  many  homes, 
they  spend  much  time  in 
travel.  This  winter  will 
probalfly  find  them  in 
Egypt  for  a considerable 
stay. 

1 should  say  the  two 
most  significant  things  in 
Mr.  Severance’s  life  are 
his  activities  in  education 
and  social  service  as  part- 
ly shown  in  his  trustee- 
ship in  Oberlin  College, 
Western  Reserve  Univei-- 
sity,  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  and  the  Cleveland 
Musical  Association,  and 
secondly,  his  continuance  and  extension  of  his 
father’s  work  in  foreign  fields.  With  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Francis  F.  Prentiss,  likewise  a notable 
benefactor  of  Oberlin,  he  has  kept  up  the  work 
in  many  lands.  Hospitals,  colleges  and  mis- 
sionary enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  his  grateful  debtors. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  will  the  name  of  Sev- 
erance be  longer  reimunbered  nor  more  highly 
esteemed  than  in  our  college  comnninitj. 
where  father,  son  and  sister  have  endeared 
themselves  by  their  active  interest  in  its 
problems  and  generous  aid  toward  the  highest 
service. 


’06 — Born,  on  September  10,  to  Edna  Clarke 
Jamieson,  ’06,  and  S.  H.  Jamieson,  a daughter. 
Margaret  Ruth.  Mrs.  Jamieson’s  present  ad- 
dress is  300  South  5(itb  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr. 
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Hiroshi  Hatanaka  (George  Wainwright),  ’10,  T.  ’12 

Frances  B.  Clapp 


Who  was  that  splendid  interpreter,  a big 
fellow  with  all  the  ‘pep’  of  an  American?” 

Perhaps  the  Question  is  prompted  by  a 
session  of  the  International  Snnday  School 
Convention  held  in  Tokyo  several  years  ago, 
or  it  may  have  been  spoken  after  some  ad- 
dress of  John  R.  Mott  or  Sherwood  Edtly;  it 
may  have  followed  the  Mayor’s  address  of 
welcome  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  very  act- 
ive personal  interpre- 
ter tor  the  late  Lord 
Northcliffe.  In  an  y 
case  the  answer  is  the 
same,  George  Wain- 
wright, or  as  he  is 
now  known  in  Japan, 
the  Reverend  George 
Hatanaka.  For,  inci- 
dental to  his  many 
regular  duties,  he  is 
considered  one  of  the 
best  interpreters  in 
Japan,  and  is  not  only 
in  demand  to  trans- 
late for  many  of  the 
leading  foreign  speak- 
ers in  Tokyo,  Osaka 
and  other  places,  but 
is  official  interpreter 
to  the  Mayor  in  Kyoto, 
his  home  city. 

If  you  were  a visitor 
in  Kyoto,  quite  possi- 
bly your  first  acquaint- 
ance with  this  very  live 
young  Japanese  pastor 
would  be  made  at  the  Union  service  held 
every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Kyoto  church 
for  English-speaking  occidentals  and  Japan- 
ese. In  many  ways  this  Union  service  is 
unique  in  that  it  represents  one  activity  of 
an  independent  Japanese  Congregational 
church.  The  small  group  of  foreigners,  aug- 
mented by  a larger  number  of  American- 
trained  or  English-speaking  Japanese  are 
most  acceptably  ministered  unto  by  their  Jap- 
anese pastor,  Mr.  Hatanaka,  together  with  the 
associate  pastor  for  the  foreign  element.  Pro- 
fessor Lombard  of  the  Doshisha  University. 


Mr.  Hatanaka  takes  his  turn  in  preaching  in 
English  and  a year  ago  the  splendid  Thanks- 
giving sermon  to  the  Americans  was  delivered 
by  bim.  After  his  many  years  in  America,  he 
finds  it  easier,  he  claims,  to  deliver  the  same 
address  in  English  than  in  Japanese! 

As  George  Wainwright,  the  foster  son  of 
Miss  Wainwright  of  Okayama,  Japan,  an  en- 
thusiastic missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
be  came  to  Oberlin  af- 
ter taking  his  high 
school  course  at  Doshi- 
sha. He  took  his  A.B. 
at  Oberlin  in  1910,  and 
two  years  later  gradu- 
ated from  the  semi- 
nary. Two  years  spent 
in  boys’  work  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
prepared  him  to  accept 
a position  in  the  grow- 
ing Osaka  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
ill  his  home  land.  Af- 
ter a year  and  a half 
of  work  he  was  sum- 
moned to  his  post- 
poned year  of  military 
service,  and  at  the 
close  of  this  accept- 
ed a call  to  one  of 
the  leading  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the 
country,  the  “ Kyoto 
Church,”  one  of  five  in- 
dependent churches  of 
the  same  denomination 
in  the  city. 

His  great  interest  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  how- 
ever, continued,  and  in  1918  he  was  released 
by  his  church  for  service  with  the  Japanese 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Siberian  Army.  And  though 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  active  pas- 
tors in  the  church  he  is  now  resident  Advisor 
for  the  Kyoto  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  its  mem- 
bership of  500. 

His  great  work,  however,  is  that  of  pastor, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  Kyoto  church 
has  become  a most  active  institution.  The 
large  student  population  makes  a fluctuating 
(Continued  from  page  26) 
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Letters  from  Japan 


656  Shimo-Meguro,  Tokyo-Eu, 
October  6,  1923. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Andrews, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Your  kind  letter  of  September  9th  was  re- 
ceived two  days  ago.  and  I thank  you  very 
much  for  your  sympathy  and  readiness  to 
help  us  in  the  recent  disaster. 

I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  damages 
on  our  new  residence  are  comparatively  small, 
and  that  my  entire  family  are  safe.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity  cannot  be  fully  told  on 
paper.  Fortunately,  when  I built  my  new 
house,  I took  special  care  to  stand  on  earth- 
quakes. But  even  then,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  and  second  great  shakings  about  noon  on 
September  1st,  I feared  that  the  house  might 
be  destroyed,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
great  shaking,  after  shutting  off  the  gas  and 
the  electric  current,  fearing  lest  the  fire  might 
break  out,  I gathered  all  of  my  family  into  one 
room  from  which  we  could  easily  go  out  of  the 
house  in  case  of  the  danger  when  the  house  be 
destroyed,  and  there  remained  until  the  re- 
peated shakings  gradually  became  quiet.  For 
about  ten  days  we  did  not  sleep  as  the  shakr 
ings  did  not  stop.  Even  now  we  occasionally 
have  shakings.  But  the  authorities  report  that 
the  destructive  one  will  no  more  happen. 
Both  in  the  city  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  fire 
did  more  damage  than  earthquakes. 

Soldiers  are  now  guarding  the  city  and  the 
suburbs.  Last  week  our  house  was  appointed 
to  entertain  six  soldiers,  and  we  busied  our- 
selves to  do  our  part.  We  are  expecting  to  en- 
tertain other  soldiers  while  the  guarding  is 
going  on. 

One  of  my  sisters  and  her  family  who  were 
living  near  the  city  of  Yokohama  are  now  tem- 
porarily moving  to  our  house,  as  their  house 
was  half  destroyed  and  not  fit  for  living.  . . . 

The  Keio  University  is  not  much  damaged 
and  it  will  begin  its  work  next  Monday. 

AYith  best  wishes  for  you  and  Mrs.  Andrews, 
Yours  very  truly, 

S,\BUi!0  Ko.sinn.\.  T. '07. 


26  Kasumi  Cho,  Azabu  Lakeo, 
October  19,  1923. 

William  S.  Ament, 

Oberlin,  Ohio:  — 

Dear  Mr.  Ament:  — 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Oberlin  Alumni.  No  mission- 
aries of  Tokio  lost  their  lives  and  7io  for- 
eigner is  rei)orted  killed.  Three  missionai'y 
ladies  lost  their  lives  in  Yokohama  aside  from 
the  Catholics,  who  suffered  a loss  of  about 
half  their  missionary  force. 

Doubtless  no  history  will  conlain  a chapter 
of  such  horrors  as  have  occurred  here.  [Mr. 
Woodworth  gives  details  confirming  the  worst 
stories  of  the  tragedy.! 

In  Yokohama  and  Tokio  the  continued  violent 


shaking  of  the  earth,  the  fires,  and  the  terror 
on  every  side  led  many  to  think  that  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come.  About  one  hundred 
ant]  fifty  are  reported  to  have  gone  insane. 

For  ten  days,  with  nearly  two  million  refu- 
gees to  care  for,  food  was  scarce,  but  since 
then  some  of  it  has  been  so  abundant  that  the 
vegetables  have  rotted.  But  the  need  of 
clothing  is  very  great. 

Plans  are  being  laid  out  for  building  a city 
with  wider  streets,  parka  in  all  districts,  and 
to  this  end  no  permanent  buildings  are  to  be 
permitted  for  three  years.  But  in  every  part 
of  the  city  all  sorts  of  temporary  buildings  are 
being  erected  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  little 
shops  are  starting  again. 

The  missions  are  conferring  on  the  problem 
of  over-lapping  in  their  work.  Doubtless  fewer 
and  better  churches  will  be  built. 

Japan  as  a war  menace  has  suffered  as  much 
as  though  she  had  lost  a great  war  and  the 
tears  of  many  have  been  allayed.  America’s 
whole-hearted  sympathy  and  practical  help 
with  money  and  all  kinds  of  supplies  has 
greatly  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  and 
has  largely  disarmed  much  of  the  suspicions  of 
the  Japanese,  many  of  whom  looked  on  Amer- 
ica as  an  enemy. 

The  moral  lessons  of  the  great  disaster  are 
obvious  to  every  one  and  they  are  preached 
from  every  pulpit. 

In  coming  into  the  city  a week  after  the 
earthquake,  I landed  eight  miles  from  my 
destination.  Means  of  transportation  were  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  I had  some  heavy 
baggage  to  carry.  I had  been  fifteen  hours  on 
a crowded  train,  standing  most  of  the  time 
and  was  in  poor  condition  for  the  walk.  But 
as  I started  from  the  station  a young  Japanese 
came  up  behind  me  and  asked  tor  the  privilege 
of  helping  me.  I told  him  I feared  it  would 
be  a bother  to  him.  But  he  got  a piece  of 
bamboo  and  thrusting  it  under  a strap,  we  car- 
ried it  together.  Because  of  the  rumors  of 
the  mobs  which  had  existed  a few  days  be- 
fore, I had  not  brought  much  money  and  told  a 
jinrikshaman  that  I could  not  employ  him 
whereupon  my  Japanese  friend  insisted  that 
he  go  all  the  way  with  me  and  carry  all  the 
baggage.  He  looked  out  for  good  water  on 
the  way,  endeavored  to  protect  me  from  the 
fast-moving  motor  trucks,  and  finally  delivered 
me  at  my  destination.  I offered  to  pay  him. 
but  he  refused  money.  I tried  to  thrust  it 
into  his  belt,  but  he  thrust  it  back.  I tried  to 
find  his  address  in  order  to  send  him  a postal 
money  order,  but  he  would  not  give  his  ad- 
dress, and  finally  he  weni  away,  — a remark- 
able man  whose  like  one  may  not  often  see. 
full  of  kindness  and  entirely  unselfish,  and  all 
he  did  was  lo  a perfect  stranger. 

This  letter  is  rather  long  but  it  may  be  of 
some  interest.  I think  all  the  people  you  ask 
about  are  safe. 


A.  D.  tVoonwoirm.  'S3. 
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New  Words  in  China 


Mary  Williams 

We  are  meeting  plenty  of  " New  Thrills  in 
Oid  China.”  and  here  is  one  that  I speciaily 
want  to  share  with  you. 

Shortly  after  our  furlough  in  1920  I spent 
a Sunday  in  Teh-chow,  Shantung  Province, 
with  Dr.  Emma  Tucker.  “ Listen  carcfuily  to 
the  preacher,  for  he  uses  the  new  terms,"  she 
toid  me  as  we  went  to  church.  I was  glad  to 
be  sitting  close  to  her  so  I could  ask  ques- 
tions. To  begin  with,  the  subject  was  one 
that  I had  never  heard  before.  I whispered 
to  Dr.  Tucker:  “What  is  the  meaning  of 

‘djin  i wiT?”  “ ‘Doing  public  service  without 
reward.’  It  is  a new  idea  in  China  and  had 
to  have  an  entirety  new  term  invented  for  it, 
hut  it  is  very  popuiar.  You  will  hear  it  every- 
where you  go.” 

The  next  day,  in  the  seatiess  third-ciass  car 
for  Tientsin,  everybody  was  sitting  on  his 
boxes  and  roils  of  bedding.  I sat  on  my  suit- 
case in  a corner  and  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion around  us.  An  ordinary  iooking  man  was 
asked  by  his  neighbor:  “Where  are  you  go- 

ing?” “To  Tientsin  to  ‘djin  i wu’  in  such  and 
such  a piace.”  “Oh,  yes,”  said  everyone 
around,  approvingiy,  “now  that  the  famine  is 
coming  on,  ail  who  can  must  ‘djin  i wu.’  ” 
Three  or  tour  times  that  morning  I heard  the 
new  phrase,  so  I couid  see  that  not  only 
preachers  were  using  it,  but  the  common  peo- 
ple who  ride  in  third-class  cars.  It  seemed  as 
it  a new  force  had  entered  China  with  the 
new  word,  and  I could  fairly  see  it  working. 

It  was  the  same  when  we  came  back  to 
Taiku.  Our  preachers  and  teachers  are  using 
any  quantity  of  new  words.  Just  a year 
away,  and  we  were  quite  behind  the  times! 
The  language  is  growing  so  fast  we  can 
hardiy  catch  up  with  it.  It  seems  like  new 
shoots  springing  out  of  an  old  tree  trunk.  If 
there  is  anything  ancient  in  the  worid,  the 
Chinese  ianguage  certainly  is,  having  been 
spoken  continuousiy  for  three  or  tour  thou- 
sand years,  and  with  a written  character  that 
is  the  same  now  as  then.  Yet  here  it  is,  aiive 
and  growing,  taking  on  a new  lease  of  life  for 
who  knows  how  many  more  thousand  years? 

According  to  Welis’  Outline  of  History, 
which  I have  been  reading  eageriy  since  it 
came  in  the  wonderful  Christmas  box,  part  of 
the  biame  for  China’s  lack  of  progress  in  the 


Hemingway,  ’99 

last  few  hundred  years  must  be  laid  on  the 
Chinese  ianguage.  After  registering  a high  de- 
gree of  civilization,  the  written  ianguage,  be- 
cause of  its  great  dilhcuity,  kept  China  from 
further  advance.  Education  was  an  impossi- 
hiiity  for  the  great  masses  of  the  peopie,  and 
the  smalt  educated  class  spent  most  of  its 
energy  in  gaining  and  keeping  the  classical 
language. 

Lack  of  an  alphabet  was  one  great  difficulty, 
and  an  even  greater  one  was  the  classical  lan- 
guage in  which  all  Chinese  literature  is  writ- 
ten. The  new  Phonetic  Alphabet  is  proving 
very  useful  in  teaching  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
It  may  not  be  the  final  form  of  an  alphabet, 
but  one  of  some  kind  there  must  certainly  be. 

Chinese  scholars  were  most  unwilling  to  use 
anything  but  their  beautiful  classical  language. 
The  Bible  was  the  first  book  to  be  put  into  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was 
much  criticised  at  first.  But  since  the  Re- 
public, Chinese  newspapers  have  followed  the 
example  thus  set.  Now  there  are  thousands 
of  books  and  newspapers  published  in  what  is 
called  the  “ Plain  Talk.”  Literary  men  are 
trying  to  improve  the  Plain  Talk,  and  write 
stories,  essays  and  poems  in  it.  Farmers, 
ricksha-pnllers  and  wheelbarrow  men  are  seen 
reading  the  news  of  the  world,  and  the  nation 
is  coming  to  a consciousness  of  itself  through 
the  newspapers.  All  this  is  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

Here  are  some  more  newly  coined  words — 
think  what  it  would  seem  if  they  were  new 
to  you!  “Altruism,”  (loving  the  other  man) 
— “Philanthropy,”  (loving  the  crowd)  “Pa- 
triotism,”— “Self-sacrifice,” — (that  word  needs 
no  explanation  in  a land  where  sacrifices  are 
still  offered  in  temples) — “self-control,”  “re- 
sponsibility,” “ purpose,”  “ character,”  “ com- 
munity welfare,”  “ service.”  All  these  words 
and  the  new  ideas  behind  them  are  having 
their  chance  at  China. 

Chinese  is  a splendid  language,  which  has 
molded  a splendid  people,  but  they  have  lacked 
the  words  and  the  Word  of  God.  Words  are 
neither  empty  nor  dead, — they  are  living 
forces.  New  words  have  entered  China.  They 
will  make  mighty  changes  in  one  of  the  old- 
est nations  of  the  world. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Religious  Interests 

Thomas  W.  Graham 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Few  of  us  realize  that  American  colleges 
are  now  entertaining  one  of  the  greatest  stu- 
dent migrations  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Thousands  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  students, 
hundreds  of  students  from  India,  the  Philip- 
pines, Korea  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, an  increasing  number  from  Russia  and 
the  Levant  are  enrolled  in  our  American  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  More  than  ten 
thousand  in  all,  they  constitute  a very  sig- 
nificant element  in  our  educational  life. 

Oberlin  has  a growing  group  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. They  come  especially  from  the  far 
eastern  countries  and  their  presence  on  the 
campus  provides  one  of  the  distinct  educa- 
tional advantages  which  Oberlin  offers  to  un- 
dergraduates. With  possibly  one  exception 
Oberlin  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  college  in 
the  United  States. 

These  foreign  students  are  a very  positive 
factor  in  the  religious  environment  of  Ober- 
lin. Some  of  them  are  not  Christian,  and  be- 
lieve they  have  very  definite  reasons  for  not 
becoming  Christian.  Most  of  them  are  Chris- 
tian, and  because  they  have  come  out  of  non- 
Christian  communities  have  very  well  defined 
reasons  lor  their  faith  in  Christianity.  As  a 
group  their  religious  expression  is  much  more 
mature  and  positive  than  that  of  the  average 
of  the  student  body. 

These  students  are  frankly  critical  of  what 
they  find  in  much  of  our  religious  expression. 
They  feel  that  Christianity  for  many  of  us  is 
a veneer.  They  believe  that  many  of  our  re- 
ligious attitudes  are  superficial  and  that  as  a 
group  we  have  not  in  any  careful  manner 
thought  our  way  through  the  problems  of 
faith.  They  are  impressed  by  what  they  call 
our  provincial  outlook  on  religion.  This  nar- 
row view  is  due  to  our  lack  of  contact  with 
other  religions  and  the  consequent  and  easy 
assumption  that  Christianity  is  the  basis  of 
the  faiths  of  mankind.  They  are  afraid  that 
we  have  not  much  courage  in  our  convictions 
and  that  not  many  of  us  are  willing  to  oppose 
our  convictions  to  the  mass  attitudes  of  our 
lime. 


Whether  these  criticisms  are  well  founded 
or  not,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  take  them 
into  account.  The  frankness  with  which  they 
are  expressed  makes  it  necessary  tor  us  to 
meet  them  and  as  far  as  possible  to  change 
the  conditions  which  they  suggest.  The  crit- 
ical attitude  of  the  Oriental  student  is  valu- 
able to  us  since  it  challenges  us  to  a thorough- 
going faith. 

The  foreign  student  attitude  is  not  only 
critical;  it  is  positive  in  its  contribution  to 
our  religious  life.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  when 
day  after  day  we  mingle  with  the  type  of  for- 
eign student  who  comes  to  Oberlin.  Of  neces- 
sity our  conception  of  other  races  and  their 
lands  changes;.  We  appreciate  qualities  which 
they  possess  and  which,  in  a measure,  we  lack, 
and  come  to  see  that  life  would  be  much  more 
complete  for  us  if  we  should  incorporate  the 
good  qualities  of  these  other  races  in  our  own 
lives.  In  reverence  and  patience  and  filial 
piety  they  set  before  us  virtues  which  need 
emphasis  in  the  irreverent  bustling  West. 
They  bring  us  back  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
accomplishments  and  the  thought  of  the  best 
and  to  a really  reverent  attitude  toward  the 
great  moving  forces  of  the  life  of  the  present. 

Few  things  in  the  present  world  situation 
provide  greater  reasons  for  hopefulness  in  the 
field  of  religion  than  the  free  interplay  of 
moral  and  religious  thought  between  ‘‘the  stu- 
dents of  the  migration”  and  the  students  of 
America. 


Professor  H.  A.  Miller  lectured  on  October 
23  before  the  Ohio  Library  Association  on 
‘‘  The  Maladjusted  Immigrant.”  On  October 
30  he  was  chairman  of  the  session  of  the  Mid- 
Western  Conference  on  Birth  Control  at  Chi- 
cago, and  read  a paper  on  “ Social  Control  and 
Birth  Control.”  On  November  6 he  gave  a lec- 
ture on  “The  Great  Adventure”  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Social  Service  Union,  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  and  the  next  day  talked  to  the 
Steubenville  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  “Ohio’s 
Penal  Code.”  Mr.  Miller  has  an  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  Our  World  on  “The  Emerg- 
ing Slav”;  an  article  in  the  December  World 
To-morrow  on  “ The  Unmated  Surplus,”  deal- 
ing with  the  probable  social  effect  of  the 
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twenty  million  surplus  women  resulting  from 
the  war;  and  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  M’orld  for  November  18  on  “The  Super- 
lative Fallacies— 100%  Patriotism  and  Nordic 
Superiority." 


Musical  Interests 

Charles  K.  Barry 

THE  MUSICAL  SEASON 

The  Artist  Recital  course  for  the  first  semes- 
ter opened  on  October  16  with  a concert  by  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Sokoloff 
conducting.  Many  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  since  last 
season,  very  advantageous  ones,  apparently, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  strings.  Tliere 
seemed,  in  general,  an  improved  feeling  for 
ensemble  and  a closer  connection  between  the 
efforts  of  the  conductor  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  players,  than  has  sometimes 
been  noticeable.  The  program  was  among  the 
most  interesting  which  the  orchestra  has  pre- 
sented here  and  was  carried  out  tvith  a smooth- 
ness and  finish  that  rendered  it  on  the  whole 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory.  The  Brahms 
Second  Symphony,  one  of  the  noblest  works 
in  the  whole  range  of  orchestral  music,  re- 
ceived an  adequate  but  by  no  means  ideal  In- 
terpretation, nor  did  the  well-known  Beethoven 
overture,  the  so-called  Leonore,  No.  3,  make  the 
thrilling  effect  of  which  its  magnificent  cli- 
max is  capable,  but  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  sym- 
phonic poem  by  Tchaikovsky  was  beautifully 
played  and  enthusiastically  received. 

On  October  23d  Mr.  Frederic  Baer  of  New 
York  gave  a song  recital,  Mrs.  William  Mason 
Bennett  being  the  accompanist.  Mr.  Baer 
made  so  deep  an  impression  last  spring  with 
his  singing  of  the  part  of  Christ  in  the  Beati- 
tudes that  his  appearance  in  a song  recital 
was  awaited  with  much  interest,  but  it  proved 
disappointing.  The  beautiful  baritone  voice  and 
the  dignified  styie  were  indeed  delightfully 
in  evidence  in  the  group  of  old  Italian  songs, 
but  the  maturity  of  musicianship  and  the  fine- 
ness of  taste  necessary  in  carrying  through  a 
varied  program  of  songs  were  lacking  and 
many  of  the  English  songs  selected  were  quite 
without  value  and  unworthy  the  attention  of 
a serious  artist. 

The  third  concert  in  the  artist  course  was  a 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitch,  on 
the  sixth  of  November.  Tlie  exquisite  style 
and  finished  musicianship  which  characterize 


the  work  of  this  distinguished  artist  are  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  On  this 
occasion  they  made  his  performance  of  the 
Bach  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue,  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  Op.  2 No.  1,  and  the  group 
of  Chopin,  notably  the  G minor  Ballade,  me- 
morable ones.  His  playing  of  the  Fugue  es- 
pecially must  be  counted  one  of  the  most 
superb  Bach  renderings  heard  in  Oberlin.  The 
program  as  a whole,  however,  was  somewhat 
lacking  in  weight,  the  lighter  numbers  being 
hardly  worthy  of  interpretation  at  the  hands 
of  so  consummate  a master. 

On  November  the  13th,  a program  of  music 
for  two  pianos  was  presented  by  Mr.  Guy 
Maier  and  Mr.  Lee  Patterson.  These  talented 
youn,g  pianists  have  won  for  themselves  a 
unique  position  as  performers  of  this  variety 
of  music  and  their  efforts  on  this  occasion 
fully  justified  their  reputation.  The  perfec- 
tion of  their  ensemble  playing  in  such  works 
as  the  Sonata  in  D major  by  Mozart,  the  Suite 
by  Franck  and  the  Valse  and  Scherzo  by  Aren- 
sky is  beyond  praise  and  falls  little  short  of 
marvellous.  A certain  monotony  and  a trace 
of  the  mechanical  must  always  characterize  a 
program  made  up  exclusively  of  two  piano 
music,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  Messrs. 
Maier  and  Patterson  triumph  over  this  disad- 
vantage as  far  as  is  apparently  possible. 

In  chronicling  the  musical  events  of  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year,  it  is  a matter 
for  just  pride  that  the  concert  in  which  the 
quality  of  the  music  presented  and  its  inter- 
pretation were  alike  on  the  same  high  level 
of  artistic  excellence,  was  the  first  of  the  con- 
certs announced  for  the  season  by  the  Oberlin 
Trio,  Mrs.  William  Mason  Bennett,  pianist; 
Mr.  Maurice  Kessler,  violinist;  Mr.  Friedrich 
Goerner,  'cellist.  This  took  place  on  October 
30,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Walter  Blume- 
uau  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  whose 
excellent  viola  playing  has  often  been  ad- 
mired in  Oberlin.  The  program  consisted  of 
the  G minor  Quartet  by  Mozart,  the  A major 
Quartet  by  Brahms,  and  the  Serenade  for 
strings  by  Dohnanyi.  The  exquisite  Mozart 
Quartet  and  the  noble  Brahms — one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  modern  ensemble  composi- 
tions, received  so  sympathetic  and  convincing 
a rendering  by  the  four  accomplished  artists 
that  the  concert  must  rank  not  only  as  the 
most  successful  in  the  delightful  series  al- 
ready given  by  the  Trio,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  occasions  in  the  musical  history 
of  Oberlin. 
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Student  Life 

C.  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

It  a newspaper  headline  writer  were  detail- 
ing the  events  ot  the  coliege  year  to  date  in  a 
brief  form  he  wonhi  have  to  use  a streamer 
Avhich  wonid  probahiy  read,  “ Biggest  Events 
ot  Oherlin  Year  Take  Place  in  Ten  Weeks  of 
First  Term.”  Then,  if  he  weren't  still  in  col- 
lege he  would  turn  to  the  more  pleasant  and 
less  strenuons  task  ot  editing  his  paper  in- 
stead of  seeing  some  of  these  things  throngh. 

The  effects  of  the  student  portion  of  the 
drive  are  still  to  be  felt  and  now  with  the  tag 
ends  of  that  two  weeks  of  effort  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  finished  cloth  of  success,  comes 
the  fonr-day  session  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion of  Student  Government,  which  brings 
116  students  from  51  different  colleges  ot  the 
eastern,  northern  and  southern  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  girls  of  Talcott  and 
Baldwin  are  especially  interested,  for  the  dele- 
gates, all  of  whom  are  women,  are  to  he  housed 
in  these  two  houses  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  convention  will  be  in  Talcott. 

The  biggest  topic  of  the  discussions  which 
the  convention  will  participate  in  probahiy 
will  be  the  Honor  System.  Arguments  for  and 
against  it  wili  he  heard  and  papers  prepared 
by  students  of  Wellesley  and  .Hunter  Colleges 
will  be  read.  The  subject  of  the  introduction 
of  the  honor  system  into  high  schools  will 
also  come  np. 

Other  subjects  of  interest  to  students  will 
he  under  the  general  head  of  Social  and  Legis- 
lative Problems.  These  are  Government  of 
Social  Life,  Over-organization,  House  Regula- 
lations.  Freshman  Problems  and  Girls’  Smok- 
ing. 

• 

States  which  will  he  represented  will  be 
Louisiana,  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri  and  Utah.  The  western 
state  delegates  are  to  come  as  guests  of  the 
Eastern  Association.  Miss  Montrose  Phillips, 
’2-1,  president  of  the  Women's  League  at  Ober- 
lin,  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  Conference. 

To  balance  the  sterner  side  of  college  life 
the  annual  Hallowe’en  dance  was  held  in 
Warner  Gymnasium  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 3.  A grand  march  of  all  dancers,  who 
overflowed  both  Doors  of  Warner  Gymnasinin, 
was  held  Ijeforc  the  dance  began.  Finley  Mac- 
Intyre, '25,  and  Carol  Roy,  '27,  received  the 


prizes  for  having  the  best  costumes.  Lenz’s 
orchestra  furnished  the  music. 

Much  amusement  was  given  those  who  were 
fortunate  to  see  the  event  when  Victor  Ohen- 
bans,  '25,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hi-O-Hi,  lost  a 
bet  that  some  of  his  friends  could  not  “bum” 
their  way  to  Amherst  in  time  to  see  the  Am- 
herst game.  “Vic”  was  doomed  to  carry  a 
woman  (effigy  only,  no  real  ones  consenting) 
down  the  main  thoroughfare  at  Oherlin  from 
the  square  to  the  Children’s  Home.  The  event 
was  advertised  in  the  licview  beforehand  and 
written  up  afterwards. 

Recognition  of  new  members  ot  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  was  held  Sunday  evening,  October  28,  in 
Warner  Gymnasium.  Because  the  crowd  was 
too  great  the  Men’s  Gymnasium  had  to  be 
used.  Members  bearing  lighted  candles  stood 
around  the  big  gymnasium  floor  and  the  new 
girls,  in  an  inner  circle,  lit  their  candles  from 
those  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  members  and  stepped 
back  into  the  larger  circle.  Miss  Nash,  using 
the  Interpretation  ot  Kenyon  Cox’s  Lunette  in 
the  Administration  Building  as  a symbol  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  spirit  was  the  speaker  for  the 
evening. 

In  place  of  giving  reports  ot  work  done  at 
the  end  ot  each  year  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  plan- 
ning this  year  to  institute  a system  of  six 
weeks’  reports  on  the  general  departments  of 
Practical  Service,  Campus  Activities,  Commu- 
nity Work  and  Publicity. 

At  the  Ohio  Conference  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  rep- 
resentatives held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  No- 
vember 3 and  4,  in  Delaware  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Mrs.  Althea  Woodruff,  secretary. 
Miss  Margaret  Fifield,  ’24,  and  Miss  Mary 
Cushman,  ’24,  were  delegates.  Miss  Fifield 
last  year  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Branch  of  the  National  Student  Council  and 
she  presided  at  the  meeting. 

“Why  the  Church?”  was  the  topic  dis- 
cussed by  Rev.  C.  B.  Ketcham  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  meeting  which  was  held  November  4. 
Mr.  Ketcham  is  the  new  Methodist  minister, 
succeeding  Rev.  Frank  AVade  Smith,  who  has 
been  called  to  a pastorate  at  Delaware. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  acted  as  host  to  the  Con- 
vention ot  Foreign  Students,  which'  was  held 
in  Oherlin  November  16  to  18  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations 
among  Foreign  Students.  The  purpose  of  the 
convention  is  to  provide  an  opporl unity  for 
fellowship  and  inspiration  and  to  help  dis- 
cover tlie  practical  application  ot  Christs 
spirit  and  message  to  modern  world  problems. 
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This  Conference  was  primarily  for  Christian 
Oriental  students,  whicli  includes  those  trom 
China.  .lapan,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  In- 
dia. Oherlin  entertained  about  thirty  dele- 
,i;ates.  Charles  D.  Hurrey,  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  among  For- 
eign Students  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Chi- 
nese, Japanese  and  Philippine  Student  Chris- 
tian Associations  were  the  principal  speakers. 

Addition  of  125  lantern  slides  now  brings 
the  total  number  of  views  owned  by  the  Ro- 
mance Language  department,  siiitable  for  use 
in  illustrating  language  and  lecture  talks,  up 
to  the  number  of  700.  These  slides  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  various  courses  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  Clubs.  There  was  an  ad- 
dition also  of  twelve  double-faced  phonograph 
records  which  will  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
diction.  Members  of  the  department  are  work- 
ing on  a card  catalogue  of  all  French  Texts, 
which  are  published  in  America  and  which, 
when  finished,  will  facilitate  the  choosing  of 
suitable  French  texts  for  any  course. 

Delegates  to  be  sent  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Conference, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  are  to  be 
chosen  before  the  end  of  November  by  the 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s.  Secretaries  Harold 
Skidmore  and  Mrs.  Althea  Woodruff  are  to 
attend  the  meeting  also.  Main  topics  which 
will  be  taken  up  are:  1)  Modern  Industrial- 

ism: 2)  Racial  Relations  and  Christian  Broth- 
erhood: 3)  International  Problems  and  Chris- 
tian Brotherhood:  4)  Present-day  Social  and 
Industrial  Unrest. 

Whiting  Williams,  '99,  Industrial  Expert, 
has  been  secured  by  the  U.  L.  A.  Lecture 
Board  to  deliver  the  last  one  of  the  U.  L.  A. 
series  in  Oherlin  on  March  20.  Mr.  Williams 
has  but  recently  returned  from  the  Ruhr  and 
is  at  present  lecturing  at  Harvard. 

Two  concerts  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Men’s  Glee  Club  to  date  for  the  first  semester. 
These  are  to  be  at  Collins  and  Lorain.  The 
club  does  not  enter  upon  any  kind  of  an  ex- 
tensive concert  program  until  the  second  se- 
mester. 

Professor  Edwin  G.  Conklin  of  Princeton 
University,  gave  the  monthly  lecture  for  No- 
vember when  he  spoke  at  Finney  Chapel 
Wednesday  noon,  November  14,  on  the  “ Re- 
volt against  Darwinism.” 

Professor  Conklin  said  that  the  revolt 
against  Darwinism  came  periodically  every 
thirty  or  si.xty  years  and  that  at  present  the 
return  swing  of  the  pendulum  was  due.  He 


stressed  the  fact  that  a belief  in  Darwinism 
does  not  mean  or  even  imply  a lack  of  Chris- 
tianity. Mr.  Conklin  is  the  man  who  wrote 
many  of  the  replies  to  Mr.  Bryan. 

Men  of  the  Senior  class  are  to  hold  some 
kind  of  a get-to-gether  as  a social  means  of 
knowing  each  other  better  before  they  leave 
college.  A vote  taken  showed  that  a smoker 
was  favored.  The  college  ruling  against  such 
a gathering,  however,  is  clear  and  the  men  of 
1924  will  have  to  content  themselves  with  a 
dinner  at  which  mingling  blue  smoke  will  be 
wanting. 

Legal  and  moral  aspects  of  the  release  of 
political  prisoners  was  discussed  at  a meeting 
of  the  Liberal  Club  held  on  Friday  evening, 
Novemlier  9,  which  resulted  in  cards  being 
mailed  to  President  Coolidge  asking  for  the 
freeing  of  those  imprisoned  for  expressing 
their  opinions  during  the  war.  Outside  activi- 
ties, college  athletics,  the  lecture  system  and 
the  curriculum  will  be  topics  of  the  club  to 
lie  discussed  under  the  new  policy  which 
has  been  tentatively  adopted  by  the  club  to 
discuss  student  problems. 

Stuart  Walker’s  Portmanteau  Theatre  came 
to  Oherlin  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
November  24. 

All  girls  of  the  College  and  Conservatory 
attended  a dance  held  at  the  Women’s  Gymna- 
sium on  the  evening  of  the  men’s  football 
banquet,  Tuesday,  November  20. 

Dr.  Eleanor  R.  Wembridge,  clinical  psychol- 
ogist of  the  Women’s  Protective  Association 
of  Cleveland,  spoke  on  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  working  girl  at  the  Sunday  meet- 
ing of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  was  held  Novem- 
ber 18.  Conditions  existing  where  girls  do  the 
cheapest  work  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Wem- 
bridge and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  after  all  between  college  and  work- 
ing girls  was  stressed  in  the  talk. 

As  a result  of  this  meeting  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
gathering  tor  Sunday,  November  24,  consisted 
of  discussion  groups  at  five  centers  on  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  problems  of  girl  workers. 

Mixed  identity  formed  the  center  of  an 
amusing  situation,  which  was  the  main  action 
of  Plautus’  “ Menaechmi  ” the  Latin  play 
which  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  Class- 
ical Club  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  22 
and  23,  in  Sturges  Hall. 


’08— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Pierce 
(Florence  Farr.  ’08)  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  a 
daughter,  Katherine,  September  7. 
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The  Football  Season 

Norman  Shaw,  ’26 


The  most  disastrous  football  season  of  many 
years  was  ended  on  Saturday,  November  17, 
when  the  Crimson  and  Gold  was  handed  a 7 
to  0 defeat  by  Western  Reserve  of  Cleveland, 
Oberlin’s  record  for  the  season  of  eight  games 
shows  three  defeats,  one  tie,  and  tour  vic- 
tories. The  conference  record  is  an  even  one, 
the  team  being  defeated  by  Hiram,  Cincinnati, 
and  Reserve,  some  of  the  weaker  teams  of  the 
state,  tying  Denison  and  winning  from  Mi- 
ami, Ohio  University,  and  Case.  The  one  game 
outside  the  conference  was  a victory  from 
Amherst  College. 

The  season  has  been  one  of  upsets  every 
week,  with  Oherlin  defeating  her  strongest  ri- 
vals and  being  beaten  by  two  of  her  weakest. 
Strange  to  say,  this  is  not  accounted  for  by 
injuries,  for  in  only  one  game  was  the  team 
unable  to  present  almost  its  full  line-up,  that 
game  being  against  Reserve. 

Early  predictions  for  the  success  of  the 
season,  it  seemed,  did  not  reckon  enough  on 
the  strength  of  two  or  three  men  of  last  year’s 
team  who  were  lost  through  graduation. 
Coaches  Stallings  and  McPhee  had  many  let- 
ter men  back,  but  no  outstanding  stars  among 
them,  and  the  season  has  passed  without  find- 
ing permanent  players  for  many  of  the  posi- 
tions. While  over-confidence  might  be  respon- 
sible for  the  initial  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Hiram,  this  could  not  answer  lor  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Reserve  results. 

OBERLIN  14— AMHERST  7 

Welcomed  by  the  Indian-summer  beauty  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  royally  entertained 
by  Amherst  College,  the  Oherlin  College  foot- 
ball team  upheld  the  honor  of  Ohio  by  defeat- 
ing the  Amherst  team  14  to  7. 

For  many  of  the  twenty-five  men  in  the 
squad  the  trip  across  New  York  state  and  into 
the  hills  of  western  Massachusetts  was  a new 
experience.  Arriving  at  Springfield  on  Fri- 
day noon  the  team  was  taken,  after  lunch,  by 
auto  busses  up  the  Connecticut  valley  and 
over  the  Notch  to  the  beautiful  little  town  of 
Amherst,  where  they  limbered  up  on  Friday 
afternoon.  On  Saturday  morning  automobiles 
supplied  by  Amherst  took  the  team  for  a visit 
to  the  sights  of  the  surrounding  region,  the 
campus  scene  of  Smith  College,  Mount  Hol- 


yoke, and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, being  especially  interesting. 

Ninety  Oherlin  alumni  gathered  at  College 
Hall  lor  luncheon  before  the  game  and  roundly 
cheered  the  team  on  their  way  to  the  field 
house.  At  least  two  hundred  Oherlin  rooters 
occupied  the  bleachers  and  upheld  their  part 
in  Oberlin’s  first  invasion  of  the  east. 

The  game  opened  with  Amherst  displaying 
a fierce  and  battering  attack.  Hill  of  Am- 
herst gained  much  of  the  ground  by  tearing 
through  great  hoies  in  the  Oherlin  line.  Nev- 


Lord  Robert  Cecil 


ertheless,  Oherlin  held  in  critical  positions  un- 
til Moore  of  Amherst  made  a long  forward 
pass  to  Gilmer,  who  raced  to  the  three-yard 
line.  Three  driving  plays  carried  the  ball 
over  tor  the  first  touchdown  for  Amherst. 

A few  minutes  later,  however,  Oherlin 
stopped  another  Amherst  march  twelve  yards 
from  the  Oherlin  goal,  and  a lew  plays  later 
again  intercepted  a pass  on  the  three-yard 
line.  At  this  point  Oherlin  suddenly  pulled 
itself  together  and,  opening  a baffling  attack, 
carried  the  ball  from  the  thirty-eight-yard 
line  over  the  Amherst  goal. 

In  the  second  half  Oherlin  solved  the  Am- 
herst attack,  and  while  giving  ground  never 
again  gave  them  another  chance  for  score. 
Blair’s  brilliant  return  of  a punt  gave  Oherlin 
her  second  chance  for  a touchdown,  and  a 
well  executed  pass,  Weber  to  Butler,  put  the 
ball  on  the  three-yard  line,  from  which  place 
it  was  carried  over  by  Weber. 

The  outstanding  star  of  the  game  for  Ober- 
liu  was  Weber,  who  for  the  entire  first  half 
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stood  almost  alone  between  the  driving  plays 
of  Amherst  and  the  goal  line. 

The  exchange  of  games  with  Amherst  has 
been  such  a pleasant  experience  for  both  col- 
leges that  everyone  concerned  hopes  that  the 
series  will  be  indefinitely  continued. 

U.  OF  CINCINNATI  6— OBERLIN  0 
On  November  third  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
suffered  an  unexpected  reverse  at  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  Cincinnati  team.  The  Bear- 
cats won  6 to  0,  rushing  down  the  field  after 
kick-off  for  five  first  downs  and  a score  within 
three  minutes  after  the  start  of  play.  Big 
Frank  Fratz,  the  Cincy  fullback,  was  the 
whole  attack  of  the  winning  team,  being  able 
to  break  through  Oberlin’s  line  for  steady 
gains.  Oberlin,  however,  was  able  to  hold 
back  his  steady,  constant  pounding  for  the 
remainder  of  the  game,  preventing  another 
score.  Only  once  was  the  Cincinnati  outfit 
forced  to  take  the  defensive,  when  Paul  Jones 
grabbed  a pass  and  advanced  well  into  the 
opponent’s  territory,  but  Cincinnati  soon  had 
the  ball  and  continued  her  hopeless  driving. 
Weber  played  a star  game  of  defense,  holding 
back  the  Queen  City  outfit  at  many  critical 
times. 

OBERLIN  6— DENISON  6 
The  game  with  Denison,  which  was  played 
in  the  new  Deeds  Stadium  before  a Granville 
homecoming  crowd,  proved  to  be  more  of  a 
contest,  resulting  in  a 6-6  tie  score.  A large 
Oberlin  delegation  traveled  down  state  to  see 
the  game.  'Tlie  teams  seemed  fairly  matched, 
and  both  scores  came  as  a result  of  fumbles. 
Bob  Jones  carried  over  for  Oberlin  when  he 
grabbed  a fumble  on  the  50-yard  line  and 
raced  for  a touchdown.  Weber’s  attempt  at 
kicking  goal  was  blocked.  Denison  scored  just 
before  Oberlin,  four  plays  after  McLain  had 
grabbed  a tumble  and  run  15  yards.  Miller 
carried  it  over.  Oberlin  twice  had  a good 
chance  to  score,  once  when  Gould  entered  the 
game  for  a dropkick,  and  once  in  the  final 
quarter  when  Jones,  carrying  the  ball,  was 
forced  out  of  bounds  on  the  half-yard  line. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  7— OBERLIN  0 
The  final  game  of  the  year  proved  one  of 
the  most  heartbreaking.  Oberlin,  entering 
into  football  relations  with  Reserve  after  the 
lapse  of  a year,  and  playing  before  a Home- 
coming crowd,  tailed  utterly  to  come  up  to 
expectations,  and  permitted  the  Clevelanders 


to  run  away  with  a 7 to  0 victory.  The  team 
was  badly  crippled,  with  all  three  of  the  back- 
field  regulars  out  of  the  game  tor  much  of  the 
time,  and  the  line  unable  to  cope  with  a sur- 
prising attack  developed  by  the  Pioneers. 
Oberlin  was  surely  playing  her  worst  of  the 
season,  and  Reserve  probably  the  best.  Re- 
serve’s score  came  in  the  third  quarter,  after 
a beautiful  run  by  Hap  Davis,  and  a completed 
pass  to  Nank.  Oberlin  approached  to  Re- 
serve’s goal  line  in  the  final  quarter  after  dis- 
playing real  power.  But  Reserve  held  the 
Crimson  nad  Gold  on  her  half-yard  line  for 
five  downs;  and  the  game  was  lost. 


Cross-Country  Champions 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  many  members 
of  the  student  body  to  land  cross-country 
among  the  college  major  sports  after  a season 
which  has  provi'd  the  most  successful  in  many 
years.  Oberlin,  after  stacking  up  against 
eight  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  state,  has 
won  the  conference  championship.  Much  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  the  new  coach,  Ray 
Bilker,  and  the  captain,  H.  A.  Wood,  who 
placed  first  in  practically  every  meet  of  the 
season. 

Oberlin  opened  the  season  by  being  defeated 
by  Indiana  University.  In  the  second  meet, 
with  Case,  Reserve,  Wooster  and  Hiram,  only 
four  men  from  each  school  counted  and  Ober- 
lin took  the  first  four  places.  Oberlin  next 
defeated  Denison.  In  the  final  meet  Oberlin 
won  from  Wesleyan,  Denison,  Miami  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  thus  laid  claim  to  the  state  cham- 
pionship. 

The  members  of  the  squad  were  Wood,  Am- 
stutz.  Parsons,  Edmonds,  Ingalls  and  Williams. 


BUTLER  ELECTED  CAPTAIN 
At  the  football  banquet  Tuesday  night,  No- 
vember 20,  announcement  was  made  of  the 
election  of  Lysle  K.  Butler  as  captain  of  the 
football  team,  1924.  Butler  is  also  captain  of 
the  basketball  team  this  year.  Both  Weber, 
the  retiring  captain,  and  Butler  have  main- 
tained high  standings  in  their  subjects  in  ad- 
dition to  participation  in  athletics.  Mr.  But- 
ler’s home  is  in  Dayton,  where  he  graduated 
from  Steele  high  school. 

Seventeen  football  "O’s”  were  awarded  and 
five  “O’s”  for  cross  country,  special  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  team  for  winning  the 
state  championship. 
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Calendar 

-1  Artist  Hi'cltnl.  Siilvi. 

<»-  Mnsinil  rnion  ( Mirisl mas  0(mc(*rt. 

11.  K5-  DraniMtic  Association  Movie, 
” lionjr  Live  t h('  KIni;/' 

14—  ^lonthly  Lecture.  Dr.  l^uil  i>.  Dravaih. 

1 5—  roiis(‘rva  t ory  ( ’hrlsl  mas  I *rom. 
l(t— Lnit ed  ('Iiureli  Carol  Si'rviei'. 

IS— Christmas  Sliii;. 

.ll>~AVinter  Ueeess  bcirins.  Il:fi0  A.  M. 
January 

— Class(‘s  n'sumoiL  S:UO  A.  M. 
Haski'tliall.  Muskingum  at  Dlu'rlin. 
S— Artist  it(‘cita  1.  Casals. 

10—  Musical  1 'll  ion  (’oiieert. 

11—  Itasket hall.  Ohio  T'niv.  at  Alliens. 

12—  I’asketliall.  Muskingum  at  New  Con- 

cord. 

1.")— Home  Ih'oduetion.  Dramatic  Assoeia- 
tion  IMays. 

17— T\  L.  A.  Lecture.  Coggeshall,  Cura- 
tor ( 'arnegie  Museum. 

10— I’asketlmll.  Mt.  T’nion  at  Olua-lin. 
2.1— h'inal  Kxam nations  heghi. 

2d— Ilaskidlmll.  West.  Reserve  at  Cl(‘ve- 
land. 

r.  I.,.  A.  T.oeture.  Grenfell. 

2i»— (,'oii.servat  ory  Trio  Concert. 

F(‘hruary 

2— Final  F.\'auiinations  end. 


Miss  Katharine  Wright,  Trustee 

The  alumni  vote  for  trustee  to  succeed  Mr. 
R.  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Miss  Katharine  Wright,  ’98,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  contest  was  exceedingly  close,  due  to  the 
fact  that  almost  equal  numbers  wished  to  have 
Mr,  Millikan  continue  as  trustee  and  desired 
to  have  Miss  Katharine  Wright  represent  the 
large  body  of  alumnae  on  the  governing  body. 
Two  years  ago  Miss  Wright  came  within  four 
votes  of  election.  The  choice  of  the  alumni 
is,  therefore,  obviously  no  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  a sincere  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter of  Miss  Wright  and  her  continued  in- 
terest in  Oberlin  College.  The  vote  as  counted 
on  November  1 is  as  follows: 

No  of  Votes 


Miss  Katharine  Wright  ....  837 

Robert  Andrews  Millikan  . . . 827 

Ernest  Hourner  Allen  ....  42-1 

Dahl  Buchanan  Cooper  ....  336 

Louis  Edward  Hart 192 

Cards  containing  no  vote  . . 60 

Card.s  returned  bearing  vote  but 
no  name 35 


Dad’s  and  Mother’s  Day 

The  second  Dad’s  and  Mother’s  day,  cele- 
brated at  the  time  of  the  Cincinnati  football 
game  on  November  3,  brought  the  parents  of 
several  hundred  students  to  the  Oberlin  cam- 
pus. 

The  success  of  the  students’  share  of  the 
great  campaign  filled  the  air  with  excitement, 
and  in  view  of  the  student  record,  and  of  the 
fact  that  faculty  members  were  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  representing  the  Col- 
lege at  campaign  dinners,  classes  were  can- 
celed for  Saturday  morning. 

A student  rally  at  eleven  o’clock  was  the 
high-water  mark  of  student  enthusiasm  during 
the  last  generation.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Graham 
spoke  about  the  significance  of  the  campaign, 
and  Nevin  E.  Balliett  and  Miss  Lucy  Beckett, 
who  were  prominent  in  the  student  drive,  ex- 
plained how  this  united  effort  had  brought  out 
the  “Oberlin  spirit’’  and  united  the  student 
body  in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  College. 

The  final  results  of  the  campaign  were  an- 
nounced and  a gigantic  poster  in  the  form  of 
a Western  Union  telegram  showed  the  results 
of  the  student  campaign. 

The  afternoon  was  an  anti-climax,  since  the 
excitement  of  the  student  body  had  played 
itself  out  in  connection  with  the  campaign. 

After  the  Cincinnati  game,  the  students 
brought  their  parents  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Men’s  Building  for  a cup  of  hot  chocolate  and 
a social  hour.  In  the  evening  the  balcony  of 
the  Men’s  Gymnasium  was  reserved  for  par- 
ents and  alumni.  Some  solution  of  the  over- 
crowding of  this  gallery  must  be  found  before 
next  year  in  order  that  we  may  accommodate 
more  comfortably  the  many  visitors  on  the 
occasion  of  the  spectacular  Hallowe’en  party. 
In  spite  of  the  overcrowding  and  consequent 
discomfort  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
students  made  the  affair  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting one  for  visitors  to  watch. 

Dad’s  and  Mother’s  Day  has  come  to  stay, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  next  year  to 
make  the  occasion  even  more  interesting  and 
profitable  for  those  who  visit  their  sons  and 
daughters  at  Oberlin  College, 
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In  the  Grand  Canyon 

A special  feature  of  the  January 
Alumni  Magazine  will  be  an  illustrated 
article  l)y  Claude  H.  Birdseye,  ’01,  en- 
titled " Through  tlie  Rapids  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.”  The  article  is  a vivid  per- 
sonal account  of  the  adventures  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  party  which 
surveyed  the  450  miles  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  under  the  leadersliip  of  Mr. 
Birdseye. 


CHRISTMAS  ITINERARY  OBERLIN  COL- 
LEGE MEN’S  GLEE  CLUB 


December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

Decemiier 

Decemlrer 

December 

December 

Decemirer 

December 

January 

January 

January 

January 

January 


19 —  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

20 —  Elgin,  Illinois. 

21 —  Decatur,  Illinois. 

22 —  'raylorville,  Illinois. 

23 —  (Sunday). 

24 —  Webster  Groves,  Missouri. 

25 —  (Open). 

26 —  Bridgeport,  Illinois. 

27—  (Open). 

28 —  (Open). 

29 —  (Open). 

30 —  (Sunday) . 

31 —  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

1 —  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

2 —  Napoleon,  Ohio. 

3 —  Lima,  Ohio. 

4 —  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

5 —  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


The  Dramatic  Association  offers  its  services 
to  any  alumni  groups  who  wish  to  raise  money 
toward  the  Endowment  Campaign  pledges. 
The  association  has  a repertory  of  Interesting 
modern  one-act  plays  and  will  put  on  a pro- 
gram of  three  plays  under  alumni  auspices  for 
expenses  only.  The  club  has  recently  played 
for  alumni  in  the  high  school  auditorium  at 
Orrville  and  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  has 
tentative  arrangements  with  other  groups. 
Any  one  who  is  Interested  can  obtain  informa- 
tion from  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman. 


AL  WHEELER  AND  MR.  GRIZZLY 

While  A1  G.  Wheeler,  ’22,  and  Marion  E. 
Lyon  were  motoring  through  Yellowstone 
Park  on  their  way  west  A1  entertained  an  un- 
expected visitor.  Marion  was  out  of  the  car 
with  his  camera  and  A1  started  to  eat  lunch. 
Without  an  invitation  Mr.  Grizzly  climbed  in 
to  enjoy  the  repast.  When  A1  discovered  his 
guest  he  suddeidy  decided  to  get  out.  Marion’s 
picture  shows  him  leaving  without  waiting  to 
open  the  door  of  Henry’s  coupe. 


’06-’07 — Roy  R.  Carpenter  and  Elizabeth 
Oliver  Carpenter  are  now  located  at  1975  Fair- 
fax Street,  Denv<‘r,  Colo.,  having  removed 
from  their  former  home  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
September  1st. 


ALUMNI  SECRETARIES  PROPOSE  OHIO 

CONFERENCE  CLUB  FOR  CLEVELAND 

The  alumni  secretaries  of  Ohio  colleges  met 
at  Delaware  October  30th,  at  the  invitation  of 
Herman  W.  Shipps,  alumni  secretary  of  Ohio 
M'^esleyan  University.  After  inspection  of  the 
alumni  office,  luncheon  at  a fraternity  house, 
and  a round  table  discussion,  the  secretaries 
were  taken  on  a tour  about  the  campus  and 
saw  the  site  of  the  new  Perkins  observatory. 
The  principal  action  of  the  secretaries  was  the 
appointment  of  Harry  Will,  alumni  secretary 
of  Case  School,  as  a committee  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  forming  an  Ohio  Conference 
club  in  Cleveland  similar  to  the  Big  Ten  club 
there,  which  has  already  proved  very  success- 
ful. 
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Successful  Alumni  Banquets 


Great  impetus  was  given  the  campaign  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  endowment 
dinners,  which  were  the  opening  events,  ac- 
cording to  messages  that  have  been  reaching 
National  Headquarters  since  the  evening  of 
November  2. 

The  largest  number  of  alumni  gathered  in 
New  York  City.  The  second  largest  group, 
360  men  and  women,  attended  the  dinner  in 
Chicago.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  gradu- 
ates and  former  students  from  Boston,  other 
units  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  from 
Rhode  Island  gathered  for  the  dinner  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Springfield,  Mass.,  dinner  was  held 
the  following  evening. 

Alumni  of  the  Twin  Cities  joined  together 
in  one  big  dinner  in  Minneapolis,  which  had 
an  attendance  of  140,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  had 
the  largest  gathering  of  Oberlin  men  and 
women  of  that  city  in  its  history  with  a din- 
ner attended  by  100  people.  The  Twin  Cities 
dinner  lost  one  of  its  best  speakers  when  it 
gave  Carl  H.  Slocum  of  St.  Paul  to  Duluth  for 
its  dinner. 

“Enthusiastic”  and  “successful”  were  the 
adjectives  used  by  local  chairmen  in  commu- 
nities from  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  Berkshire, 
Mass.,  in  reporting  on  their  opening  dinners 
in  telegrams  to  headquarters.  Between  200 
and  225  dinners  in  all  marked  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  and  because  of  the  wide  area 
over  which  Oberlin  men  and  women  are  scat- 
tered, no  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
many  dinners  could  be  given  when  this  issue 
of  the  magazine  went  to  press,  as  written  re- 
ports had  only  begun  to  come  in  to  National 
Headquarters. 

OBERLIN  DAY  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

November  5 was  a great  day  for  Oberlin  in 
the  nation’s  capital. 

On  that  day  President  King  and  the  First 
Lady  of  the  Land  herself  shared  honors  in 
planting  an  Oberlin  elm  on  the  grounds  of 
the  beautiful  Lincoln  Memorial  which  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  fronting  on  a 
spacious  parked  vista  on  a line  with  the 
Washington  Monument. 

The  alumni  staged  the  ceremony  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  American  Tree  Association.  The 
tree  planting  committee  was  composed  of  the 
following  alumni:  Congressman  Theodore  E. 

Burton;  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel 


of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  E. 
Dana  Durand,  John  T.  Commons,  Ernest  H. 
Van  Fossan,  Lisle  A.  Smith,  Carl  D.  Ruth, 
Dr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  Col.  Claude  Birdseye, 
Dr.  D.  D.  Fairchild,  A.  E.  Fath,  Ralph  E. 
Hedges,  Marvin  Charles  McNeill,  Rev.  John 
M.  P.  Metcalf,  A.  T,  Seymour,  and  Dr.  George 
S.  Woodward. 

The  same  evening  130  Oberlin  men  and 
women  attended  a most  successful  reception  at 
the  University  Club,  at  which  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft,  and  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  were  in  the  receiving 
line.  The  presence  of  President  King,  Dr. 
Bohn,  Homer  H.  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  and 
“Jack”  Wirkler  at  the  affair  combined  to 
make  the  evening  one  of  “ unbonded  enthusi- 
asm,” to  quote  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan,  ex-’09, 
District  of  Columbia  Chairman  for  Men. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DINNER 

The  campaign  in  New  York  City  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  opened  on  the  evening 
of  November  2dj  when  350  men  and  women 
gathered  in  the  Belvidere  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Astor,  and  at  a given  signal  from  the  toast- 
master, Mr.  Percy  J.  Ebbott,  proceeded  to  en- 
joy a dinner  that  would  have  pleased  every- 
one present  had  it  cost  five  times  the  price. 

The  Oberlin  movie  was  shown,  and  while 
the  dignitaries  in  cap  and  gown  marched  on 
the  silver  sheet  in  the  Commencement  parade, 
the  orchestra  played  a justly  famous  tune 
written  apropos  to  the  fruit  failure  in  Central 
America,  which  was  quickly  recognized  and 
applauded  for  its  inappropriateness. 

Mr.  Clayton  Fauver  opened  the  program 
with  a stirring  and  masterly  address  covering 
the  contribution  of  Oberlin  people  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation.  Pres- 
ident Henry  Churchill  King  was  given  an  ova- 
tion and  followed  with  an  inspiring  speech 
outlining  the  unifying  influences  of  the  Drive. 
Mr.  Tamblyn  of  Tamblyn  & Brown  covered  the 
organization  of  the  campaign,  and  Dr.  Ralph 
W .Sookman,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Methodist  church  of  New  York,  an  adopted 
Oberlin  husband,  electrified  the  meeting  with 
a scintillating  address  on  Oberlin  from  a non- 
graduate’s point  of  view. 

’Phe  meeting  was  a great  success  aud  full 
confidence  was  expressed  that  the  New  York 
City  District  would  go  well  over  its  quota. 
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Njitioual  1‘hoto 

Mrs.  Coolidge  and  Pres.  King  Planting  the  Oberlin  Elm 


Oberlin  Elms 

“Oberlin  elms”  have  been  recently  planted 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J.,  and 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge 
braved  a heavy  downpour  of  rain  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
when  President  King  and  a group  of  Oberlin 
graduates  planted  an  Oberlin  elm  and  regis- 
tered it  with  the  American  Tree  Association. 
The  Oberlin  elm  in  Washington  is  the  first  of 
what  will  be  a series  of  trees  dedicated  by 
various  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Tree  Association. 

John  G.  Stoughton,  Mayor  of  the  Borough 
of  Bergenfield,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  made  ar- 
rangements for  planting  Oberlin  elms  in  that 
community  on  November  2.  He  wrote:  “That 
Oberlin  College  and  its  influence  may  be  per- 
petuated and  a living  memorial  established  in 
our  Borough,  our  Board  of  Education  has 
joined  with  me  in  arranging  to  plant  ‘Oberlin 
elms’  on  the  grounds  of  our  new  $234,000  Gram- 
mar School  on  November  2,  1923.  Be  assured 
there  will  be  plenty  of  Hi-O-Hi  in  evidence.” 


On  the  second  of  November  President  N.  B. 
Young  of  Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  aided  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Darnel  and  the  senior 
class  of  the  high  school,  planted  an  Oberlin 
elm  in  front  of  the  new  Men’s  Building  of  the 
university  and  dedicated  it  with  a rousing 
Hi-O-Hi. 


In  January 

News  of  a number  of  campaign  din- 
ners (of  which  there  were  about  225) 
and  of  other  alumni  activities  is  held 
over  to  January  on  account  of  lack  of 
space.  The  January  number  will  es- 
pecially feature  (1)  Claude  Birdseye’s 
article  on  the  Grand  Canyon,  (2)  alumni 
chapters,  and  (3)  the  class  of  1899, 
which  is  preparing  for  its  twenty-fifth 
reunion. 
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Earning  2-8-5 

The  Alumni  Magazine  will  print  brief  no- 
tices of  all  schemes  alumni  are  using  to  raise 
Iheir  2-8-5. 

Walter  J.  Gifford,  '07,  is  selling  special 
neatly  packed  gift  packages  of  apple  from  the 
Rosehill  Orchard  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Common  Winesaps  and 
Staymen  Winesaps,  pecks  ?1.15,  half  bushels 
$2.00. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Myers,  of  Cocoa,  Fla.,  has  de- 
licious candied  grapefruit  peel.  Candied  halves 
or  quarters  for  bon-bon  baskets  or  in  the  usual 
small  candy  sizes.  $1.20  a pound,  postage 
extra. 

The  Belden  twins  are  selling  campaign 
poster  stamps,  the  college  coat  of  arms  in 
color,  8 stickers  for  25  cents. 

Miss  Julia  Severance  has  had  post  cards 
made  of  some  of  her  charming  etchings  of 
Oberlin  College  buildings.  10c  each;  order 
through  A.  G.  Comings. 

Some  “faculty  wives”  are  selling  balloons  at 
Oberlin  games. 

The  Alumni  Office  is  handling  orders  for 
home-made  Concord  Grape  Juice;  40c  a quart. 

One  undergraduate  is  taking  care  of  children 
and  another  giving  dancing  lessons  to  chil- 
dren. 

Miss  Mary  Kenney,  10  South  Prospect 
Street,  Oberlin,  is  selling  peony  roots  to  help 
out  on  her  2-8-5  pledge. 

Several  "faculty  wives”  are  doing  office 
work  or  home  stenography  for  their  2-8-5. 

Elyria,  Milan,  Orrville,  and  Painesville  are 
putting  on  benefit  performances  of  the  Dra- 
matic Club  or  Glee  Clubs. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Addams  is  putting  on  a bene- 
fit performance  of  the  Western  Reserve  music 
and  dramatic  clubs  at  the  Euclid  avenue  Con- 
gregational Church,  Wednesday,  November  21. 
All  Oberlin  people  appreciate  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  Western  Reserve  Clubs. 


Hiroshi  Hatanaka 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
membership  and  he  claims  but  450  city  mem- 
bers out  of  a list  of  750  names  on  the  church 
roll.  There  is  the  usual  Sunday  School  and 
a good  choir,  and  the  church  takes  its  share 
in  the  inter-church  missionary  society.  In 
1917  Mr.  Hatanaka  married  a graduate  of  Kobe 
College,  who  takes  her  place  as  president  of 
Ihe  Woman's  Society.  'I'heir  two  attractive 


children  are  being  raised  as  regular  church 
attendants.  A night  school  (for  teaching  Eng- 
lish) of  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  and 
four  teachers  meets  thrice  a week  in  the  par- 
ish house  and  the  same  building  harbors  the 
daily  kindergarten  with  its  enrollment  of 
ninety  children  and  tour  teachers.  The  many 
branches  of  the  church  work  have  made  neces- 
sary an  assistant  pastor,  a recent  graduate  of 
the  Doshisha  Seminary. 

Wide  as  are  the  activities  of  his  church, 
his  own  interests  are  wider;  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  Japan,  and  is 
greatly  interested  in  all  the  social  and  Chris- 
tian problems  of  the  land.  His  own  life  as  a 
Doshisha  school  boy  has  kept  him  closely  in 
touch  with  this  growing  institution  of  over 
three  thousand  students,  and  he  gives  regu- 
larly three  hours  a week  to  teaching  in  the 
Women’s  Collegiate  department.  On  the  other 
hand  most  of  his  choir  and  many  of  his  Sun- 
day School  teachers  are  recruited  from  among 
Doshisha  students  and  one  or  two  foreign 

teachers  from  the  Women’s  department  teach 
regularly  in  his  night  school.  The  record  of 
his  six  and  a half  years  in  the  church  is  one 
of  constant  activity  and  growth  and  all  look 
with  interest  towards  the  future. 

* * * 

Since  this  sketch  was  written  at  the  Editor’s 
request  last  June,  Mr.  Hatanaka  has  been  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Kobe  College,  one  of  the  best 

colleges  tor  women  in  Japan. 


OBERLIN  IN  THE  LEAD  AGAIN 

Oberlin  continues  to  maintain  its  record 
in  every  field.  A Yale  man  reports  that  Dr. 
Carter  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  made  a survey  of 
the  honor  men  who  had  been  graduated  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  with  a 
splendid  showing  for  Oberlin. 

Oberlin  leads  all  the  colleges,  both  in  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  of  names  on  the  list 
of  honor  men  and  also  in  having  the  largest 
Ijercentage  of  her  graduates  so  listed. 

In  School  and  Society  of  October  27,  1923, 
Professor  E.  L.  Talbert  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  makes  a discriminating  critical 
estimate  of  Upton  Sinclair’s  “The  Goose  Step,” 
which  exposed  the  subserviency  of  teachers 
to  the  control  of  the  linancial  interests  back 
of  tlie  colleges. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’70 — Rev.  ami  Mrs.  Homer  W.  Carter  will 
spend  the  winter  at  Bayou  Beach,  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla.  Mr.  Carter's  place  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  will  be  filled  during  his  absence  l)y  Rev. 
Howard  Murra.v  Jones.  ’93. 

’74 — Gouik.v  Riumon.  1924.  Secretary,  Mis.s 
Enrni  Dicksox,  172  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’75 — Guo  IP  Riu'.mo.v.  1924:  Gonnnx  Rki'nio.x, 

1925.  Secretary,  Du,  Floue.nch  N.  B.\]eu.  2941 
Bloomington  Ave.,  Jlinneapolis,  Minn. 

’75 — Rev.  Harry  L.  Brickett,  pastor  of  the 
Elm  Street  Congregational  church  of  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  gave  an  instructive  talk  on  the 
raising  of  celery  before  the  members  of  the 
Worcester  Southwest  Pomona  Grange  on  Oc- 
tober 6.  Mr.  Brickett  is  a recognized  author- 
ity on  the  growing  of  celery,  and  has  deliv- 
ered this  lecture  before  some  of  the  largest 
argricultural  organizations  in  the  state. 

’76 — GuofP  REfxiox.  1924;  Goi.dex  Relmox, 

1926.  Secretary,  Mus.  A.  H.  Pe.vu.sox,  202  Elm 
St.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

’77— Gitoip  Relxiox.  1924:  Goldicx  Reuxiox, 

1927.  Secretary,  A.  G.  Coming.s,  37  West  Col- 
lege St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’78— Guot-p  Reuxiox.  1924;  Goldex  and 
GuofP  Reu.xiox.  1928.  Secretary,  JunoE  A.  C. 
Sit.vTTut’K,  4007  Floral  Ave.,  Norwood,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

’79— Optio.x.u.  Reuxiox.  1924:  Guoup  Re- 

uxiox, 1928.  Secretary,  Pue.sidext  H.  C.  Kixg, 
240  East  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’80— Guoup  Reuxiox.  1928.  Secretary,  A.  W. 
Lvox.  Ligonier,  Ind. 

’80— JIaurice  M.  Warner  of  Lanark,  111.,  died 
on  October  9.  Mr.  Warner  spent  his  life  in 
educational  work,  holding  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  various  piaces  in  lil- 
inois  and  in  Fountain  City,  Wis.  In  1917  he 
retired  to  make  his  home  in  Lanark. 

’81— Guoup  Reuxiox.  1928.  Secretary,  J,  H. 
Beelow.s,  552  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’82— Guoup  Reuxiox.  1927.  Secretary,  Mu.s. 
C.  H.  Ci-.UiUE,  Box  107,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

’82— Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates  on  September  1 
began  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Sullivan,  Ohio.  For  the  last  four 
years  he  has  held  a pastorate  at  Burton,  Ohio. 

^ '83— Guoup  Reuxiox,  1927.  Secretary,  Mu.s. 

C.  P.  Swri-r.  90  South  Professor  St.,  Oberlin 
Ohio. 

’83— Wilmot  V.  Metcalf  has  responded  to  an 


emergency  call  to  teach  in  the  physics  depart- 
ment, of  Berea  College,  Berea.  Ky.,  this  winter. 

’83 — Mrs.  Belle  Willey  Cue’s  latest  novel, 
“ Tlie  Fugitives,”  is  the  amusing  story  of  two 
young  peopR',  each  of  whom  has  determined 
to  lead  a single  life  in  order  to  attain  a com- 
pletely developed  individuality.  Much  shrewd 
and  whole.some  philosophy  is  mixed  with  the 
love  story,  and  the  southern  California  setting 
adds  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  The 
publisher  is  Dorrance,  Philadelphia. 

’84 — Foutietii  Reuxiox,  1924;  Guoup  Re- 
uxiox. 1927.  Secretary,  A.  S.  Root.  Librarian, 
Oberlin  College. 

’85— Guoup  Reuxiox.  1927.  Acting  Secre- 
tary, Mu.s,  G.  W.  Axiiuew.s,  195  Forest  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’86 — Guoup  Reuxiox.  1926.  Secretary,  Mi,s.s 

H. tiiuiET  M.t.sox,  “The  Ohio  Farmer,”  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

'87  Guoup  Reuxiox,  1926.  Secretary,  Rev. 
Seldex  C.  Dickixsox,  409  S.  Tejon  St.,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

'87 — Frank  C.  Wagner,  husband  of  Mabel 
Peck  Wagner,  ’87,  has  been  chosen  president 
of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  He  has  taught  various  branches  of  en- 
gineering in  the  school  since  1896. 

88  Guoup  Reuxiox.  1926.  Secretary,  Mus. 

I. sAAc  Teuhouoh,  214  Woodland  Ave.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

'88,  A.M.  ’91— Nathan  B.  Young,  for  the  last 
twenty-two  years  president  of  the  Florida  A & 
M.  College,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  is  now  entering 
upon  the  presidency  of  Lincoln  University, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Young  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Selma  Univer- 
sity last  June. 

’89— Guoup  Reuxio.x.  1926:  Optioxal  Re- 

uxiox. 1924.  Secretary,  O.  S.  KuiEiiEi,.  Penns- 
burg.  Pa. 

’90— Guoup  Reuxiox,  1925.  Secretary,  R.  W. 
Fiuestoxe,  130  W.  Lincoln  Way.  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

'91- Guoup  Reuxiox,  1925.  Secretary,  Mu.s. 
R.  F.  E.meuy,  5 IVashington  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Frances  J.  Hosford,  who  is  an  alumna 
of  both  Lake  Erie  College  and  Oberlin,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  a trustee  of  the  former. 

’91-’97— Charles  B.  Marsh  died  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  about  September  17.  Mr.  Marsh  was 
a son  of  J.  B.  T.  Marsh,  former  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Oberlin  College,  and  was  a native 
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of  Oberlin.  He  spent  his  life  in  newspaper 
work. 

’92 — Group  Rhunion,  1925.  Secretary,  Mu.s. 
S.  C.  Mastick,  Bear  Ridge  Farm,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

'93 — Group  Reunion,  1925.  Secretary,  Miss 
Ett.v  M.  Wright,  25  College  Place,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

'93 — Rev.  George  Hininan,  district  secretary 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  re- 
cently returned  from  an  extensive  visit  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  interests  of  the  Association.  A brief 
account  of  his  impressions  is  published  in  The 
Missionary  Herald  for  August. 

’94 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones,  Secretary,  Oberlin  College. 

’95 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  Miss 
Julia  Patton,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

’96 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  Miss 
Su.s.\N  Zearing,  68  Elmwood  Place,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

’96 — Henry  J.  Haskell,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  spending  a six 
months’  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 

’97 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  E .A. 
Seibert,  43  Rockwood  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

’98 — Group  Reunion,  192-8.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Lucien  T.  Warner,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

’99 — Twenty-fifth  Reunion,  1924;  Group 

Reunion,  1928.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Williams, 
1832  Crawford  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’00 — Twenty-fifth  Reunion,  1925;  Group 

Reunio.n,  1928.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  E.  Sin- 

CHUR,  260  Oak  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’01 — Twenty'-fifth  Reunion,  1926;  Group 

Reunion,  1927.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Althea  R. 
Woodruff,  237  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

'02 — Twenty'-fifth  Reunion  (group),  1927. 

Secretary,  R.  L.  Baird,  279  Oak  St.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

’03 — Group  Reunion,  1927.  Secretary,  E. 
Allen  Lightnur,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

'04 — Group  Reunion,  1927;  Optional  Re- 
union, 1924.  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Rawdon, 
99  South  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

'05 — Group  Reunion,  1926.  Secretary,  Mc- 
Connell Shank,  163  Casterton  Ave.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

'06— Group  Reunion,  1926.  Secretary,  R.  H. 
Kinney,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

'07 — Group  Reunion,  1926.  Secretary,  Miss 
Iris  Haverstack,  1111  Wellman  St.,  Massillon, 
Ohio. 

'07— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Coontz  (Donna 
D.  Dreitzler,  ’07)  have  moved  from  Newport, 


Vt.,  where  Mr.  Coontz  was  for  six  years  pas- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Arlington  Heights.  Their  address  is  2 Cres- 
cent Hill  Avenue,  Arlington  Heights. 

’08 — Group  Reunion,  1926.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Le.ster,  2058  Cornell  Place,  S,  E.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’08— Harriet  Ida  Sqhn,  the  infant  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  B.  Sohn  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  died  October  30  from  Yvhooping  cough. 
The  child  was  born  September  21,  1923.  Be- 
sides her  parents  she  is  survived  by  a sister, 
Carolyn  Faye  Sohn. 

’08 — “A  Manual  of  Service  ” has  just  come 
off  the  press  of  Lamar  & Barton,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  publishing  agents  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  church.  This  Yvork  is  a complete 
service,  including  music,  for  a Primary  De- 
partment of  a Sunday  School.  It  is  written 
by  John  Bert  Graham,  C.  ’08,  and  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Hogan,  both  of  Waxahachie,  Texas.  Mrs. 
Hogan  and  Mr.  Graham  have  spent  a year  and 
a half  in  the  compilation  of  the  book,  and  crit- 
ics have  pronounced  it  a valuable  addition  to 
Sunday  School  literature.  It  not  only  contains 
a complete  service  for  each  Sunday,  but  also 
has  special  services  for  holidays,  such  as 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  etc.,  and  has  a se- 
lected list  of  primary  Sunday  School  songs. 

’08 — Irma  B.  LeYvis  is  at  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  engaged  in  the  development  of  a neYv 
course  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Retail 
Distribution.  This  is  to  be  a four-year  course 
of  college  rank,  organized  on  a cooperative 
basis.  It  aims  to  give  the  special,  technical 
training  needed  for  the  distributive  field, 
coupled  with  the  equivalent  of  a general  col- 
lege course.  This  is  the  first  year  it  is  of- 
fered. 

’08 — Tracy  Strong  is  the  American  represen- 
tative on  the  international  boys’  committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  headquarters  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  six 
or  seven  men  representing  the  British,  Latin, 
Teutonic,  Slavic,  Oriental  and  American  na- 
tions, and  will  seek  to  strengthen  the  boys’ 
work  of  the  Association  through  the  different 
national  committees  and  to  develop  a better 
understanding  among  the  boys  of  different  na- 
tions. For  the  last  fifteen  years  Mr.  Strong 
has  been  in  charge  of  boys'  Yvork  of  the  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  left  for  his  neYV 
post  on  November  10,  intending  to  visit  Japan, 
China  and  India  on  the  way  to  SYvitzerland. 
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'09 — Group  Reunion.  1925.  Secretary,  Scott 
F.  Coffin,  16  B.  Broad  St„  Columbus,  Ohio. 

’09-’13 — Fred  H.  Sterns,  ’09,  and  Helen 
Brickett  Sterns,  ’13,  have  bought  a house  on 
Rose  Avenue,  Great  Neck  Terrace,  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island,  overlooking  the  water,  and  will 
be  glad  at  any  time  to  greet  any  Oberlin 
friends  who  may  come  to  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Sterns  is  a commercial  engineer  with  the 
American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Company  at 
their  offices,  195  Broadway. 

’10 — Group  Reunion.  1925.  Secretary,  Rev. 
P.  C.  King,  3265  W.  88th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’10 — Vesta  M.  Little  is  general  secretary  in 
the  Y.  AV.  C.  A.  at  Brockton,  Mass.  She  was 
formerly  with  the  E Street  Branch  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’10 — Lynn  B.  Griffith  won  the  election  for 
the  city  solicitorship  of  Warren,  Ohio,  hy  a 
large  majority  this  fall.  Mr.  Griffith  ran  on 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

’ll — Group  Reunion.  1925.  Secretary,  Dr. 
J.  H.  N1CHOL.S,  113  E.  Norwich  Ave,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

'11 — In  a recent  volume  entitled  “ Eugenics, 
Genetics  and  the  Family,”  containing  the  sci- 
entific papers  of  the  Second  International  Con- 
gress of  Eugenics  held  in  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  there  is  a paper  by  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Martin  (Ruth  Moxcey)  on  “ Intermarriage  of 
Blood  Relatives  in  Three  Old  New  England 
Communities.” 

’12 — Group  Reunion,  1925.  Secretary,  Mi.ss 
Esther  Andrews,  606  W.  116th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

’12-’16 — Born,  in  September,  to  J.  Hall  and 
Hannah  Wltkop  Kellogg  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
son,  John  Hall  Kellogg,  Jr. 

’13 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  Leroy 
Griffith,  3088  Edgehill  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’13 — Mildred  I.  Braun  is  now  Mrs.  Earl 
Peabody.  Her  address  is  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

’13 — Fred  R.  Powers,  ’13,  and  Beral  J.  Kuss 
of  Amherst,  Ohio,  were  married  on  October  19. 

’13 — Minnie  A.  Tontz  has  returned  to  her 
work  in  Chikore  Mission  Station,  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  having  sailed  from  New  York 
on  October  27.  En  route  from  her  home  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  she  and  her  sister.  Miss  Bertha 
Tontz,  visited  in  Highland,  111.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Montreal,  Canada,  Boston 
and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City.  In 
Haverhill  they  visited  Miss  Alosia  Sherwood, 
’13.  Miss  Tontz  returns  to  Africa  as  an  R.N. 
after  completing  a three-year  nurse’s  course 
in  St.  Luke’s  hospital,  Portland.  She  is  the 


only  nurse  in  Africa  sent  out  by  the  Woman’s 
Board. 

’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Metcalf  sailed 
August  18  from  Seattle  for  Foochow,  China, 
where  Mr.  Metcalf  has  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  botany  in  Fukien  University. 
Word  has  been  received  that  they  left  Yoko- 
hama for  Shanghai  the  day  before  the  earth- 
quake. Mr.  Metcalf  received  his  Ph.D.,  degree 
in  botany  from  Cornell  University  last  June. 
The  last  word  is  that  the  Metcalfs  reached 
Foochow  safely  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
Oberlin  colony  there. 

’13 — Alosia  Sherwood  is  now  director  of 
Religious  Education  in  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional church,  Newburyport,  Mass.  Her  ad- 
dress is  76  Pleasant  Street,  Newburyport.  She 
attended  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1923. 

’13-’14— Born,  to  Harold  W.  and  Edna  Dex- 
ter Niederhauser,  a daughter,  Nell  Dexter,  Oc- 
tober 26.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niederhauser  are  liv- 
ing at  710  Hilisdale  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

’14— Tenth  Reunion  (group),  1924.  Secre- 
tary, J.  T.  Cartcr,  506  Standard  Oil  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

’14 — Newton  B.  Green  is  Production  Mana- 
ger of  Films  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
supervising  the  work  of  five  subsidiary  com- 
panies. 

’14 — C.  Laurabelie  Resell,  ’14,  and  Milton  J. 
Herr  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  married  this 
summer. 

’14 — Born,  October  15,  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Tooze  (Ruth  Ander- 
son, ’14),  a daughter. 

’15 — Group  Reunion,  1924;  I’entii  Reunion. 
1925.  Secretary,  Mis.s  Ell.\  Parmenter,  1213 
Belle  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’15 — Born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Caughey 
(Jennie  McDowell,  ’15)  of  York,  Pa.,  a son, 
John  McDowell,  March  21,  1923. 

’15 — Born,  July  20,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M. 
Whiting  (Helen  Pludson,  ’15)  of  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  a son,  Henry  Hudson  Whiting, 
nephew  and  namesake  of  "Red”  Hudson,  ’18. 

’15— Rev.  Ira  E.  Gillet  and  Mrs.  Gillet  of  the 
Inhambane  Station  of  the  Southeast  Africa 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans  on  the  S.  S.  Eastern 
Glade  on  October  8 on  a year’s  furlough.  Mr. 
Gillet  is  director  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Southeast  Africa  Mission  Confer- 
ence, and  he  and  Mrs.  Gillet  will  visit  variou.s 
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College  Tour  of  Europe 

SUMMER  1924 

England,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden 

Students  and  Graduates  of  Oberlin  College  and 
their  friends  especially  invited 

Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridge,  Conductor 

For  details  address 

Educational  Tours,  117  Elm  St,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Herrick  & Shreffler 

JEWELERS 

7 West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Best  Christmas  Present  for 
Alumni 

THE  ALUMNI  PIN 

Small  SIzi',  .ft.no 

College  Jewel r\' 

for 

Alumni  and  Students 
•Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  are 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service.” 
We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  every 
service — Plus. 

May  U’e  Serve  Youf 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 
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parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of 
the  Mission.  Mail  will  reach  them  if  addressed 
to  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y’. 

T5 — iCharlotte  D.  Easton  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Skidmore  College  for  Women, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  studying 
for  her  Ph.  D.  degree  in  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Her  present  address  is 
5744  Kenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

T5 — Gertrude  V.  Ingalls  of  Salt  Lake  City 
is  studying  at  Yale  University  this  year.  Her 
address  is  12  Prospect  Piace,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

’15 — Karl  M.  Cowdery  is  studying  with  Dr. 
Terman  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  where 
he  holds  a scholarship  on  the  Buckel  Founda- 
tion. 

'15,  C.'16 — An  alumnus  writes  of  buying  Duo- 
Art  piano  roils  made  by  Lawrence  Schaulller. 

'16 — Grol'P  Rp;union,  1924;  Tenth  Reenion, 
1926.  Secretary,  J.  A.  HL'MriniEv.s,  809  Elm 
St.,  Winnetka,  111. 

'16 — The  engagement  of  Mark  M.  Kalbfleisch 
and  Kathleen  White,  both  of  Detroit,  has  been 
announced. 

'16 — William  D.  Andrus,  who  held  one  of  the 
31  fellowships  in  medicine  granted  by  the 
National  Research  Council  in  1922  23,  was  one 
of  14  holders  to  be  reappointed  tor  1923-24. 
Cowles  Andrus  is  one  of  seven  to  be  appointed 
to  the  same  medical  research  fellowships  under 
their  new  system  of  appointment  for  1923-24. 

'16 — Rossleene  M.  Arnold  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  physiologicai  chemistry  in  Dr.  Men- 
del’s department  at  Yale  University  this  year. 
Her  address  is  650  Orange  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

'17 — Tenth  Reunion,  1927;  Giioup  Reunion, 
1928.  Secretary,  Mis.s  Lottie  Peck,  Box  375, 
Coiineaut,  Ohio. 

'17 — Pauline  Zinninger  received  her  medical 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
last  June,  and  is  now  serving  a year’s  interne- 
ship  in  the  Children’s  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

'17 — Born,  October  15,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  E.  Gray  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a daughter, 
Dorothy  Virginia. 

'17 — A.  Joyce  Riker,  instructor  in  plant  pa- 
thology in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  awarded  a fellowship  of  $2,300  for  the 
year  1923-24  by  the  National  Research  Council 
of  Washington.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  also  granted  him  a substantial  allotment 
for  the  continuation  by  assistants  of  research 


on  crowngall  and  fireblight  of  plants,  which  he 
already  has  underway. 

'17 — In  the  November  number  of  the  .1/is- 
s'wnary  Herald  there  is  a leading  article  by 
Nina  Trego,  describing  the  new  school  for 
girls  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  Interior  at  Hermosillo,  Mexico.  Miss  Trego 
is  one  of  the  workers  in  the  school. 

'17 — Pauline  Alford  received  her  A. M.  degree 
in  botany  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
last  June,  and  is  now  teaching  in  Duluth, 
Minn. 

'18— Tenth  Reunion  (group),  1928.  Secre- 
tary, J.  L.  D.ui.s,  1331  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

’18— Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Todd  (Helen 
Hobart,  ’18)  have  recently  sailed  (or  Spain, 
where  Mr.  Todd  is  to  be  the  foreign  representa- 
tive of  Armour  and  Company  in  that  country. 
Their  address  is:  care  American  Consulate, 
Madrid,  Spain.  Mr.  Todd,  a former  student 
with  the  class  of  '18,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1920. 

’IS — Margaret  S.  Doane  is  associate  general 
secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cheyenne,  Wyom- 
ing. She  was  in  the  Janesville,  Wis.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  last  year. 

’18 — Esther  E.  Towne  is  now  Mrs.  Walter 
Scott  Taylor.  Her  address  is  8415  Euclid  Av- 
enue, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'18 — Charlotte  I>.  Kelly,  ’18,  and  Richard  W. 
Westerinan  were  married  August  24  at  Scott- 
dale.  Pa. 

’18 — Born,  July  9,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney 
Maticka,  a son.  Jack  Barney.  Mr.  Maticka  is 
Industrial  Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

’18 — Gertrude  A.  Schuchman,  '18,  and  Birger 
Engstrom  were  married  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  on 
June  25. 

’19 — Fifth  Reunion.  1924;  Group  Reunion. 
1928.  Secretary,  H.  W.  Rineieuit.  Sterling 
Chemical  Laboratory,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

’19 — Nellie  E.  Monroe  is  instructor  in  English 
and  History  of  Education  in  Temple  Univers- 
ity, Philadelphia.  Miss  Monroe  received  her 
master’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1923,  and  is  now  working  (or  a 
doctor’s  degree  there. 

’20 — Group  Reunion.  1927.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  J,\.«E.soN,  1388  Hall  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  ’20— Mildred  E.  Harter  is  head  of  the  voice 
deiiartmeut  at  Florida  State  College  for  Wom- 
en, 'rallahassee,  Fla.  She  also  directs  the 
chapel  choir,  corresponding  to  the  Co. lege  Glee 
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Books  for  the  Holidays 

Let  Us  Ha\'e  \'our  Orders  Kari.y  Hei'ori:  the  Lest  1 iTt.ES  Are  Sold 

FICTION 

ANT  HON  V DA  R E — ^ I a isli  a 1 1— $2  .oo 
THE  ROVER— Conrad— $2.00 
CAPTURES— Galsworthy— $2.00 
FOUND — Birmingham — $2.00 
SIR  JOHN  DERING— Farnol— $2.00 
UNCANNY  STORIES — Sinclair — $2.00 
DON  JUAN — Lewisohn — $2.00 
DR.  NVE — Joseph  Lincoln — $2.00 
MR.  PODD — Freeman  Tilden — $2.00 
NORTH  OF  36 — Hough — $2.00 
THE  HA\\’KEYE— Quick— $2.00 
CAPTAIN  BLOOD— Sabatini— $2.00 
FORTUNE'S  FOOL— Sabatini— $2.00 

JUVENILES 

The  largest  and  best  selection  of  titles  that  we  have  ever  shown 
The  very  best  books  for  the  young  people  is  our  aim. 

Good  stories.  Illustrated  editions.  Everything  for  the  young  folks’  library 
ESSAYS  AND  POEMS 

HUMANIZING  OF  KNOWLEDGE— Robinson,  author  of  Mind  in  Making 

SOME  NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWSPAPER  MEN— Villard 

STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE— Van  Loon 

WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS— Grahame 

SOLILOQUIES  IN  ENGLAND— Santayana 

AMERICAN  POETRY  SINCE  1900 — Untermeyer 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — A very  new  poem — Frost 

SHROPSHIRE  LAD — Housman — $1.00 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST— Papini— $3.50 

If  books  you  wish  are  not  in  slock  we  order  direct 
from  publishers,  postpaid 


SPECIALS  IN  PICTURES 

150  Jacobi  Reproofs  of  Etchings  and  Water  Colors 
California  Views  in  Colors 

The  very'  best  from  the  Campbell  Art  Co.,  U.  S.  Idth.  & Printing  Co., 
Robertson  Brown  Co. 


ORDER  EARLY 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 
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A LIFETIME 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

The  best  gift  of  all,  and  one  that 
lasts  throughout  the  years. 

Tie  a bright  Christmas  ribbon 
around  a 

John  Hancock 
Life  Income  Policy 

and  give  it  to  your  beneficiary  on 
Christmas  morning. 

It  will  serve  as  a bond  of  unself- 
ish devotion,  ever  guarding  your 
loved  ones.  A Perpetual  Christmas 
Remembrance,  which  time  cannot 
tarnish  nor  adversity  overcome. 
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Life  Insurance  Company^ 

OF  OoiTOM,  MAtsACHuttrrs 

Sixty-one  years  in  business.  Now  insur- 
ing One  Billion  Seven  Hundred  Million 
Dollars  in  policies  on  3,250,000  lives. 
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Club,  and  a large  chorus  of  about  one  hundred. 

’20-’22 — J.  Dayton  Sands,  '22,  and  Angle 
Whitman,  ’20,  were  married  June  24  in  the 
Congregational  church  of  East  Northfield, 
Mass.  After  a transcontinental  motor  trip 
Mr.  Sands  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Syra- 
cuse Medical  College.  Mrs.  Sands  is  contin- 
uing her  work  as  principal  of  Chester  high 
school,  Chester,  Mass. 

’20-’23 — The  engagement  of  Geoi'ge  T.  Jones 
and  Mary  Burwell  has  been  announced.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a graduate  student  and  laboratory 
assistant  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

’21 — Ruth  A.  Aigler  has  changed  from  the 
department  of  physical  education  in  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


’21— After  attending  the  Community  Service 
School  in  Chicago  this  summer,  Grace  E. 
Arnold  is  now  located  with  the  Highland  Park 
Recreation  Commission,  15856  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

’21 — Guoup  Rkumon,  1927;  Optional  Re- 
union, 1924.  Secretary,  W.  J.  Clark,  2606  E. 
76th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’21 — Helen  K.  Eimert  is  teaching  in  the  sci- 
ence department  in  the  William  Penn  High 
School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia. 

’21— Paul  T.  Nutting,  with  the  New  York 
Lite  Insurance  Company  at  Cleveland,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Agency  Organizer  of 
that  company  at  Indianapolis.  His  new  ad- 
dress is  Care  New  York  Life,  Traction  Term- 
inals Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'21 — Gladys  J.  Rowley  and  Ross  Gunn  were 
married  September  8 at  Victor,  N.  Y.  They 
are  now  at  home  at  35  Everit  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Gunn,  who  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  A.  Gunn  of  Oberlin,  is  in- 
structor in  physics  at  Yale  University. 

’21 — Doris  Stiles  is  now  Mrs.  Morris  Kendall. 
Her  address  is  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

’22 — Group  Reunion,  1927.  Secretary,  Harry 
M.  Will,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’22 — Nina  Marie  Mitchell  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Missoula,  Mont.,  High  School. 

’22 — Katharine  L.  Griswold  is  teaching 
French  and  English  in  the  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

’22 — De  Yoeh  Koo  spent  last  year  in  post- 
graduate study  in  New  York  University.  She 
is  studying  banking  in  Chicago  at  present. 

C.  ’22 — Lillian  A.  Johnson  is  head  of  the  mu- 
sic department  of  Potomac  State  School,  Key- 
ser,  W.  Va. 

’22 — George  W.  Terborgh  is  instructor  and 
fellow  in  economics  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  Hi. 

’22 — Prances  Kilts  and  Kenneth  M.  Holaday 
were  married  June  23  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  sister,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Heald,  in  New  York 
City.  Their  address  is  2354  S.  10th  Street, 
Springfield,  111.  Mr.  Holaday  is  chemical  en- 
gineer for  the  Springfield  Public  Service  Co. 


FOR  OBERLIN  REAL  ESTATE  OR  INSURANCE 
Consult 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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BANKERS  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

lOO  New  York  Life  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Choice  real  estate  securities  only. 

Safety  first— after  that,  and  a long  ways  after,  as  high  a rate  of  income 
as  possible. 

A client  an  Oberlin  graduate,  cashed  in  bonds  bought  of  us  to  huy  stock 
paying  two  per  cent  a month.  In  five  months  the  dividends  ceased 
and  the  stock  was  worthless. 


Our  si.K  and  seven  per  cent  investments  do  not  fail. 


Allow  us  to  put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 


Purveyors  to  the  liiusic  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  LINDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

In  Oberlin  we  are  representatives  for  the 
following  nationally  known  lines: 

Corticelli  and  Belding  Silks 
Wayne  Knit  Hosiery 
Carter’s  Knit  Underwear 
‘AVellmade”  Tailored  Dresses 
Bradley  Knitwear 

Paul  Jones  and  Miss  Saratoga  Middy 
Blouses 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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Tlie  Engravings  in  this  Publication 

are  produced  b_y 

^^ofo-^^rskViny  (^mpany 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS. 

ENGRAVERS  ■ DESIGNERS  - ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  VAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 
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Bureau  ot  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Half 

McCOMB  & HALL 
A 1 1 orn  ey  s-a  t-  La  w 
1014-15-10  Bank  of  Italy  Blilg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGFLIOS.  CALIFOKxXIA 
Cable  2\ddrcss — “Mcllall” 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
412  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Main  2656 


The  Style  Center 

The  Belter  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 


’22— A.  Wrey  Warner  is  instructor  in  phys- 
ical education  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’22  Dorothy  E.  Welch  is  t(>aching  Latin  in 
the  Chardon,  Ohio,  High  School. 

’22 — George  H.  Andrews  and  Marion  L. 
Downing  were  married  on  August  27  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  They  will  be  at  home  in  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

’22  Ruth  T.  Forsythe  is  stenographer  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Lawrence  Publish- 
ing Company.  Her  address  is  Newton  Square, 
Pa. 

’22 — Alden  H.  Emery  is  now  petrographer 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
is  located  at  the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

’22 — Bernice  Hannan  is  teaching  at  Rio 
Grande,  Ohio. 

’22 — Harr.v  M.  Will  and  Helen  B.  Thomson 
were  married  August  1 at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
are  now  making  their  home  in  Cleveland, 
where  Mr.  Will  is  alumni  secretary  of  Case 
School. 

’22 — Evadne  Van  Bockern  and  John  Herold 
Longhon  ot  Valley  City,  Ohio,  were  married  on 
September  5.  The  wedding  took  place  at  her 
parents’  summer  cottage  at  Bluff  City,  Tenn. 

’22 — Florence  L.  Brouse  is  swimming  in- 
structor in  the  high  school  at  Rockford,  111. 

’22 — Margaret  N.  Waite  is  a special  art 
teacher  in  the  "Fligh  Intelligence  Quotient” 
classes  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 

’22 — Edith  Bunker  is  secretary  of  the  Girl 
Reserves,  a part  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  at 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

’22 — Helen  L.  Alderman  is  teaching  in  the 
Chapman  Technical  High  School,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Ex-’22 — Helen  A.  Covey,  ex-’22,  and  Francis 
W.  Noel  of  Orange  Cove,  Calif.,  were  married 
in  Los  Angeles  on  .September  13.  They  are 
making  their  home  at  1905  Cleveland  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

’23 — FiR.sT  RkunioiX,  1924;  Giioup  Rkuxion, 
1927.  Secretary,  Rohert  P.  Kxight,  care  High 
School,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


KATHRYN  KRUGMAN 

Milliner 

567  W.  Broad  St.,  Second  Floor 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Worth  a Visit 


As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  ‘‘on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $i,6cx),ooo.C)o)' 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


HELP  TAKE  VHE 

“Hop”  out  of  “Shop” 

and  do  your 
SHOPPING  EARLY 

Christmas  Gifts  for  Young  and  Old 

at 

A.  R.  KIMPTON’S 


PROGRESS 

In  8 1-2  months  of  1923 
Cleveland  Trust  deposits 
increased  more  than 
$21,000,000 

The  Largest  Gain  of  any  Bank  in  Ohio 


Sbe  Cleveland  ttrust  Company 

Resources  More  than  $197,000,000 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  approval  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SAiYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anj'thing  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBKRLIX,  OHIO 


HKNRY  CHURCHIM.  KING,  Pri;siui;xt 


President  King's  Statement  of 
the  Ideal  of  the  College 

“ That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a 
college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or 
work;  emphasizing  quality  rather  than 
quantity;  putting  first  things  first; 
maintaining  a high  standard  in  all 
parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree 
may  be  one  in  which  all  its  graduates 
may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue 
to  be  a college  of  marked  individual- 
ity; and  that  as  a part  of  this  individ- 
uality the  College  may  continue  to 
stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for 
ideals,  for  training  that  gives  world- 
vision  and  prepares  for  w'orld-living.” 


An  Opinion  by 

Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft 

“ Oberlin  represents  in  the  fullest 
degree  the  highest  conscience  of  the 
country  and  its  best  spirit  of  a real 
Democracy  of  equal  opportunity.  She 
cultivates  in  her  sons  and  daughters 
the  spirit  of  religious,  patriotic,  and 
social  self-sacrifice,  and  so  distinct  and 
well  known  are  all  these  qualities,  and 
so  deeply  does  she  impress  her  grad- 
uates with  them  that  she  has  properly 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
country,  and  has  won  for  her  a na- 
tional place  among  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  country.” 


The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  (mil  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing 
to  Oberlin  the  students  needed  for  enrolment  in  all  departments  for  the  next 
college  year.  For  catalogues  and  general  information  ivrite  to  the  Secretary, 
George  M . Jones. 


8% 

Safe  and  Tax  Exempt 

Business 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  of  Cleveland  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with 
a capital  of  5>io,ooo.  Fhe  company  buys  at  a discount  short-time  mortgage  notes  on  Cleve- 
land real  estate  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  com- 
pany also  makes  first  mortgage  construction  loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mort- 
gages. Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater  amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital 
stock  is  non-assessable  and  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends 
are  exempt  from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Capital 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  capitalized  as  follows: 

Authorized  Issued 

Common  Stock  $1,000,000  $ 643,300 

8%  Preferred  Stock $1,000,000  $ 379,600 

$1,022,900 

The  assets  of  the  company,  on  August  15,  1923,  were  $1,241,075.43,  including  $33,900  out- 
standing 6%  bonds. 

Dividends 

Dividends  have  been  paid  continuously  on  the  common  stock  since  1916,  as  follows:  1916, 

10%;  1917,  30%;  1918,  10%;  1919,  10%;  1920,  15%;  1921,  10%;  1922,  10%;  1923  (first 
three  quarters),  7$4%.  Dividends  are  paid  on  the  preferred  stock,  quarterly,  2%  each. 

Safety 

The  assets  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  consist  almost  entirely  of  mortgages, 
and  on  August  15,  1923,  amounted  to  $1,241,075.43.  With  the  exception  of  $33,900  in 
bonds  outstanding,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  have  first  claim  against  the  assets 
and  earnings  of  the  company.  There  is  approximately  $3,000  in  mortgage  assets  behind 
each  $1,000  in  preferred  stock. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows: 


Robb  O.  Bartholomew  President 

Brennan  B.  West Vice-President 

John  R.  Watson Secretary 

L.  T.  Goodwin Treasurer 


The  8%  preferred  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  an  excellent  investment 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and  assured  income.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin  from  the  date 
of  subscription. 

Price — $100  Per  Sh.are 

DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

OBEULIN,  OtllO— The  llabel-Keisor-Severy  Co. 

WARREN.  OHIO— KnrI  B.  King  & Co. 

ASHTABULA.  OHIO— II.  H.  Timhy 
ERIE,  PA.— F.  L.  Maclnro 


